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For a fresh approach 
to grammar and composition 
in ninth and tenth grades... 


two new books: 


GUIDE TO 
MODERN) SN 

\N 
ENGLISH \ ENGLISH 


FORGRADES SG FOR GRADE 10 


> 
by Corbin, Blough, Vander Beek, and Gerber 


These new books plus the widely-used Guide to Modern English 
for Grades 11-12 make up a program designed to help every 
high-school student discover what English can do for him. 


Each Guide to Modern English chapter begins where students 
are—with their problems in writing a paragraph or giving a 
talk, their questions about words, their troubles with grammar 
and spelling and punctuation. 


Clear, down-to-earth explanations and iively examples show 
students how to tackle these problems. There’s specific help 
with what to do at every step to improve their performance 
in all kinds of writing and speaking activities. There are 
reasons to back up the rules for the mechanics of standard 
English. And all through the books there are exercises to give 
students practice in making their new language understandings 
work for them. 


Full-color photographs, gay drawings, and attractive formats 
invite ninth- and tenth-graders to look into the new Guide to 
Modern English books. For a glimpse of one of the picture 
stories included in these books, write for the chart ‘‘Why 
Study English?” (#755). 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 11 ATLANTA 5 DALLAS 2 PALO ALTO FAIR LAWN, N.J. 
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For the College-Bound 
from GLOBE 


Yankee from Olympus 


Catherine Drinker Bowen 


pm for school use, supplemented by valuable teaching aids. 


John P. Marquand 
penetrating observer 


Edited by M. David Hoffman 


the outstanding essa , Plays and 
democratic. Weal Selection, by Church Sandburg, Ms 


* * 
Send for free Pick-A-Pix, Teacher's Man- : Edited b Fellx Ss 
ual and complete catalog including other _ Glass Menagerie, I Re nember Mama, You Can’t 
titles for the college-bound student. Take, It With You, The Magnificent Yankee, 


contem ry American drama, all complete in 
* * * one oo e. Illustrated and supplemented by 
valuable parte aids. Class Price, $2.40 


| 
available in an exclusive school edition, by Me 
special arrangement with the author. 
Class Price, $2.25 ae 
An idealistic young doctor storms the citadel of entrenched greed and smugness in 
the author’s own : 
Class Price, $2.40 
of con- 
temporary society, wi great novel of today now avai in our exclusive school “ae 
: edition. A gentle satire rich in possibilities for discussion of American life, the novel 
is offered for the frst time in an edition prepared for the clasroom, dustrated and 
containing informative luctory material useful teaching i 
Class Price, $2.40 
Price, $2.25 By 
| 
GLOBE BOOK COMPANY new nv. 
| 


for the new year... 


new anthologies 
of classic novels 


FOUR NOVELS FOR 
ADVENTURE 


Kidnapped 
(Robert Louis Stevenson) 


Les Miserables 
(abridged; Victor Hugo) 


Messer Marco Polo 
(Donn Byrne) 


Green Mansions 
(W. H. Hudson) 


EDITORS: Edmund Fuller and Olga 
Achtenhagen (publication: February 
1960; 768 pages; $3.36 list; teacher’s 
manual to available). 


FOUR NOVELS 
FOR APPRECIATION 


Jane Eyre 
(abridged; Charlotte Bronté) 


Kim 
(Rudyard Kipling) 


Night Flight 
(Antoine de Saint-Exupéry) 


The Pearl 
(John Steinbeck) 


EDITORS: Edmund Fuller and 
Blanche J. Thompson (publication: 
April 1960; 768 pages; $3.36 list; 
teacher’s manual to be available). 


FOUR AMERICAN NOVELS 


The Scarlet Letter 
(Nathaniel Hawthorne) 


Moby Dick 
(abridged; Heiman Melville) 


The Red Badge of Courage 
(Stephen Crane) 


The Bridge of San Luis Rey 
(Thornton Wilder) 


EDITORS: Edmund Fuller and Olga 
Achtenhagen (now available; 661 
pages; $3.36 list; teacher's manual 
available). 


FOUR ENGLISH NOVELS 


Pride and Prejudice 
(Jane Austen) 


Pickwick Papers 
(abridged; Charles Dickens) 


The Return of the Native 
(Thomas Hardy) 


The Secret Sharer 
(Joseph Conrad) 


EDITORS: J. B. Priestley and O. B. 
Davis (publication: March 1960; 
832 pages; $3.76 list; teacher's manual 
to be available). 


Each novel, footnoted where necessary, is introduced by a crisp fore- 
word and followed by a penetrating afterword and probing study 
questions. Each of the four anthologies has a final discerning afterword 
and is accompanied by an individual teacher's manual. 


New York 17 


HARCOURT, BRACE 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago 1 
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The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


The High School Organ of the National Council of Teachers of English 
Dwicut L. Burton, Editor 


Advisers 
Ricuarp Corsi, vo. xuix January 


Chairman 
Peekskill High School 


Gettinc Usep to T. S. Exorr 


Peekskill, New York Grover Smith, Jr. 1 
CAROLYN BacBy PROGRAMS FOR THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED: 
Che’ Wuat Are THE Gains? Edwin H. Sauer 10 
Rosert A. BexNETT A GRAMMATICAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Minneapolis Public Schools Don M. Wolfe 16 
Towarp Maturity Juperne Fiction: 
Helena, Montana AN APPROACH TO SCHAEFER’S Shane 
SaraH I. Roopy A. Stephen Dunning 22 
Neo For IMPROVING THE READING OF ACADEMICALLY 
Lonterta SCHEERER UNTALENTED STUDENTS Edwin Mingoia 27 


Redondo Union High School 
Redondo Beach, California Suor Tax 
Avis C. WatsH The Standardized Test—Are Improve- 
Junior High Schools ments Needed? Eleanor F. McKey 35 


Newton, Massachusetts 


On Teaching Macbeth and Shakespeare 
National Council of Charles E. Bartling 38 
Teachers of English Ayr Lines, Ceiling Unlimited 
Ruta G. SrrickLanp, Mary C. Fisher 39 
President 
Meeting Reality in the Classroom 
Bloomington, Indiana Carl A. Brown 41 
J. N. Hook, 

Executive Secretary Tuts or ENGLISH 

Champaign, Illinois CurreNT ENGLISH 51 

Executive Secretary ProFEssioNAL Books AND PAMPHLETS 56 


Champaign, lilinois 


The English Journal is published monthly, September through May, by the National Council of Teachers of 
English, 704 South Sixth Street, Chamosiga, iilinois. Subscription rate $4.00 per year. Single copy 55 cents. 
Postage is prepaid on all orders for the United States (and all other countries with the same postage rates). 
Extra postage is charged for Canada and for all other countries in the Postal Union at the rate of 24 cents 
per annual subscription (total $4.24). Remittances should be made payable to the National Council of Teachers 
of English by check, money order, or bank draft. The publishers expect to supply missing numbers free 
only when the losses have been sustained in transit, when the request for the missing mumber is made during 
the month following the month of publication, and when the reserve stock will permit. All business communi- 
cations regarding orders, subscriptions, single copies, and advertising should be addressed to the National 
uncil 0} Tesckere of English, 704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. All —— i. = and correspond- 
ence about the contents of the magazine should be address to The English Journal, Dwight L. Burton, 
feet 402 Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. Second-class postage paid at Dazville, 
nois, and at Champaign, Illinois. Copyright, 1960, by the National Council of Teachers of English. 


Printed in the U.S.A. 
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THE LAUREL SERIES OF GREAT SHORT STORIES 


SHORT STORY MASTERPIECES-—Edited by Pulitzer Prize author Robert Penn 
Warren and Albert Erskine. The finest collection of modern short stories 
available by such masters as Hemingway, Faulkner, Fitzgerald, Steinbeck, 
Maugham, Joyce, Conrad, Thurber, Salinger and 26 others. 75¢ 


GREAT AMERICAN SHORT STORIES—Edited by the well-known short story 
writer and Stanford University English professor, Wallace Stegner, and 
Mary Stegner. From Washington Irving to John O’Hara, a century and 
a quarter of the very best short fiction from the country which > 
the modern short story form. 


GREAT ENGLISH SHORT STORIES—Superb stories by Mansfield, =a 
Moore, Forster, Wells and many others, selected and introduced by 
Christopher Isherwood. 50¢ 


GREAT ITALIAN SHORT STORIES—Edited by P. M. Pasinetti. An original 
and exiting survey from Boccaccio to the post-war generation of Italian 
writers. Many of the stories are newly translated, or appearing in = 
form for the first time. 


GREAT RUSSIAN SHORT STORIES—Edited by Norris Houghton. An un- 
paralleled collection from the richest period of Russian literature, includ- 
ing stories by Pushkin, Turgenev, Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, Chekhov, Lermon- 
tov, Saltyakov, Gorky and Andreyev. 50¢ 


GREAT STORIES BY CHEKHOV—Edited by David H. Greene. Nine stories 
including Ward Number 6, My Life and The Kiss represent Chekhov oe 
and late, brief and at length, and always at his best. 


GREAT TALES OF ACTION AND ADVENTURE—Twelve stories selected es- 
pecially for boys by George Bennett, Chairman of the English Department 
at Exeter Academy. Poe, Chesterton, Conan, Doyle, Saki and Jack London 
are among the authors represented. 35¢ 


GREAT SEA STORIES—Captain Alan Villiers of the Mayflower II selects and 
introduces stories by Conrad, McFee, Slocum, Shackleton, de Hartog and 
ten others who have followed the sea as a career, 35¢ 


coming in May: 


GREAT GERMAN SHORT STORIES, edited by Stephen Spender. _50¢ 
examination copies and illustrated catalogues, please write 
~ DELL BOOKS, Education Department, 750 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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A Modern Classic from Oxford's 


MODERN LITERATURE 
SERIES 
The Cruel Sea 


Nicholas Monsarrat. inter- 
national favorite, regarded by 
many as the greatest of World 
War Il novels, is the powerful and 
dramatic story of the Battle of the 
Atlantic as seen through the eyes 
of the men who fought it. The 
thrilling events, the warm and 
human characterizations, and the 
depiction of the quiet heroism of 
the men, bring to life one of the 
most crucial aspects of the war 
that will make a strong appeal to 
young people. 

Net Class Price: $1.84 


Write for folder describing 
other titles in this series . . . 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
71 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! l 
AT A COST AS LOW AS 

— 37¢ PER PUPIL* J 


Tops the List of America's Reading 
Learning Aids Because of Its Proven 


Performance 
AVR 


. VERSATILE 
. AVR Rateometer fits into any read- 
ing improvement pogram. 


quiet’ 2. ACCURATE 
ble" and Lifetime electric motor provides 


clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 


3. STUDENT CENTERED 
Requires i tance. Stu- 


increase — 70 


AVR 
RATEOMETER 
With manual and doats master its use in minutes. 


4. EASY ON THE BUDGET® 


Actual classroom experience over a 
5-year period shows that costs run 
as low as 37c per pupil. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY 
REFUNDED 


Sead your orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
523 S. Plymouth Ct., Dept. YOI, Chicago 5, Illinois 
Factory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


NEWEST OF NOBLE’S 
COMPARATIVE CLASSICS 
THE RAFT—ROBINSON CRUSOE— 

ith 

(The Rime of the Ancient Mariner) 


Here are three of the greatest stories of 
survival to take thet place with the 
other comparative classics: 


JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN 
MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES 


HAMLET—ELECTRA—BEYOND THE 
HORIZON 


ROMEO AND JULIET—CYRANO DE 
BERGERAC 


SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 


IDYLLS OF THE KING—THE KING’S 
HENCHMAN 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 
PRESENT AND PAST 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS~—PRESENT 
AND PAST 


Class Supply Price $1.92 net each 
Write for Catalog EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 


‘ ) 
RATEOMETER 
Teachers say 
“Best of its type’ 
- "'More con 
venient”... 
a 
j \: 
Each unit $35.00 
5 to units 
ea. $31.50 ell 
10 or more, ude 
ea. $29.75 
at 
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SKILLS 


By J. N. HOOK 
FLORENCE C. GUILD 
ROBERT L. STEVENS 


@ Sheds light on every aspect of communication—speaking, writing, 
reading, and listening for—students in grades 9-12. 


@ Sheds light on spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and every phase 
of grammar and good usage. 


@ Sheds light by working from the specific to the general—familiar situ- 
ations are employed; thereby students discover on their own the un- 
derlying principle being taught. 


@ Sheds light by supplying quantities of exercises. 


Texts, workbooks, tests, handbooks, and keys—a complete, effective 
program. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 


Sales Offices: Nev York 11 Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Palo Alto 
Toronto 16 
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ON ® MINERAL ® ST.PAUL ® WISE ® LOYAL ® DOTHAN ® SCOTT 
APOLIS IOLA GREELEY WEED EARLHAM OTTAWA 
IS © NEWARK ® RIDGEWOOD ® CAMPBELL ® LEHR ® IBERIA * SA 
ANDREWS ® GILMER ® KILGORE ® MERKEL ® PINELAND ® SLATON 
® TWO RIVERS GADSDEN © SHEFFIELD ® OZARK ® CORNING ® 
LLE ® NEW BRUNSWICK ® TEXICO ® NORTHVILLE ® ELMORE ® MAD 
D ® SEALY ®@ HOOKS ® VALLEY MILLS ® BRISTOL ® MENDOTA ® P 
@® ROANOKE ® AUBURN @ SAN DIEGO ® ORANGE ® WAYCROSS 
JONESVILLE ® WILLARD ® LINCOLN @ SPARKS ® EL RITO ® IROG 
N DIALVILLE CELINA KATY MARFA MOBEETIE PA 
@ NORFOLK ® WINCHESTER ® COWEN ® KEWASKUM ® RIDGEWA 
SEAFORD MT. BERRY ASTORIA ELGIN ® CEDAR RAPIDS 
LCITY * PROVIDENCE ® VANLEAR ® GRAND RAPIDS ® OSLO ® CRE 
@ NILES ® SOMERSET ® VANDALIA ® ARDMORE ® COOS BAY ® 
LIPAN QUITAQUE ® SHAMROCK ® ANNANDALE ® FORK UNIO 
ITY COEUR d‘ALENE ® WESTBEND FREDONIA BREMEN ® OLI 
LIBERTY GLEN HEAD WHITE PLAINS ® MARION COMO # 
® PAMPLIN ® FAIRCHILD ® MUSKEGO * HUNTSVILLE ® TARRANT @ 
DENCE *® BEAVER DAM ® LEBANON ® BERLIN ® PITTSFIELD ® EDIN 
POL ® CASTALIA ® HANOVERTON ® MANTUA ® RIDGEWAY ®* VIE 
ROME UNITY PROVIDENCE EDGEFIELD VERMILLION 
E # ROCK SPRINGS ® FRANKLIN ® BIG STONE GAP ® GREENDALE 
FLORENCE KINGSTON ALAMEDA FONTANA_® DIXON 


N 
The Prestige that Counts Is Use , 
THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH MOEN 
» © for Grades 7 through 12 4 a 
STOWN has been adopted in whole or in part in over NEAP 
ATER 
CREEK 5,000 schoo! districts throughout the CHRIS 
MAI United States and some foreign countries AMES/ 


Ef 
© GIRARD © OSAGE CiTy © SALINA © WI 


MORRIS ®@ LITTLE FALLS © CALHOUN ® JENNINGS ® OZARK ® BRC 
DOK *® WALLOWA © TRIPP © ELIZABETHTON ® AMARILLO ® CHICO 
FORK ® PULASKI © WYTHEVILLE © HURRICANE ® STURGEON BAY 
@® SOUTH NORFOLK ® LYNNHAVEN @ CHURCHLAND ® NORTH TRO 
DA CARRIZO SPRINGS AVOCA ® YANKTON TURTLE CREEK 
© MATAWAN KALISPELL WINDOM YORK VILLAGE OJL SPR 
KAFAEL @ MOUNTAIN VIEW ® HEMET @ GRIDLEY: © LaVERNE GILB 
D FORT SCOTT ® HUMBOLT FRENCHBURG ® SENECA ® OWENS 
OINT ® MT. HOLLY ® WOODSTOWN ® CORINTH ® BISMARCK ¢ G 
© BROOKSHIRE ® CLAUDIA ® DONNA ® McCAULLEY ® OKLAUMIO 
NTAS ® SYLVATUS © MOUNDSVILLE ® SPARTA. © ONEONTA ® A 
BA @ AITA VISTA ® (GARDEN CITY © STERLING ® GRAHAM ® MONSG 


\ RSON. AND: COMPANY. 
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THE LAUREL SERIES OF GREAT SHORT STORIES 


SHORT STORY MASTERPIECES— Edited by Pulitzer Prize author Robert Penn 
Warren and Albert Erskine. The finest collection of modern short stories 
available by such masters as Hemingway, Faulkner, Fitzgerald, Steinbeck, 

Maugham, Joyce, Conrad, Thurber, Salinger and 26 others. 75¢ 


GREAT AMERICAN SHORT STORIES—Edited by the well-known short story 
writer and Stanford University English professor, Wallace Stegner, and 
Mary Stegner. From Washington ee to John O’Hara, a century and 
a quarter of the very best short fiction from the country which n-- 
the modern short story form. 


GREAT ENGLISH SHORT STORIES—Superb stories by Mansfield, =a 
Moore, Forster, Wells and many others, selected and introduced by 
Christopher Isherwood. 50¢ 


GREAT ITALIAN SHORT STORIES—Edited by P. M. Pasinetti. An original 
and exiting survey from Boccaccio to the post-war generation of Italian 
writers. Many of the stories are newly translated, or appearing in = 
form for the first time. 


GREAT RUSSIAN SHORT STORIES—Edited by Norris Houghton. An un- 
paralleled collection from the richest period of Russian literature, includ- 
ing stories by Pushkin, Turgenev, Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, Chekhov, Lermon- 
tov, Saltyakov, Gorky and Andreyev. 50¢ 


GREAT STORIES BY CHEKHOV—Edited by David H. Greene. Nine stories 
including Ward Number 6, My Life and The Kiss represent Chekhov na J 
and late, brief and at length, and always at his best. 


GREAT TALES OF ACTION AND ADVENTURE—Twelve stories selected es- 
pecially for boys by George Bennett, Chairman of the English Department 
at Exeter Academy. Poe, Chesterton, Conan, Doyle, Saki and Jack London 
are among the authors represented. 35¢ 


GREAT SEA STORIES—Captain Alan Villiers of the Mayflower II selects and 
introduces stories by Conrad, McFee, Slocum, Shackleton, de Hartog and 
ten others who have followed the sea as a career. 35¢ 


coming in May: 
GREAT GERMAN SHORT STORIES, edited by Stephen Spender. 50¢ 


= 


For examination copies and illustrated catalogues, please write 
DELL BOOKS, Education Department, 750 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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by 
many as the greatest of World 
War Il novels, is the powerful and 
dramatic story of the Battle of the 
Atlantic as seen through the eyes 
of the men who fought it. The 
thrilling events, the warm and 
human choracterizations, and the 
depiction of the quiet heroism of 
the men, bring to life one of the 
most crucial aspects of the war 
that will make a strong appeal to 
young people. 
Net Class Price: $1.84 


Write for folder describing 
other titles in this series . . . 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


71 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


| NOW IN THOUSANDS 

| OF CLASSROOMS! 
AT A COST AS LOW AS 

L — — 37¢ PER PUPIL* J 


Tops the List of America’ ' Reading 
Learning Aids Because of Its Proven 
Performance 


chers say VERSATILE 
"More . AVR Rateometer fits into any read- 
venient" . . . “So ing improvement pogram. 
quiet’... "Flexi- 2. ACCURATE 
Lifetime electric motor provides 
increase — 70 to clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
* AVR 3. STUDENT CENTERED 
RATEOMETER Requires minimum assistance. Stu- 
With yo end dents master its use in minutes. 
4. EASY ON THE BUDGET® 
Actual classroom experience over a 
50 5-year period shows that costs run 
as low as 37¢ per pupil. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY 
REFUNDED 
Send your orders to 
VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. Chicago 5, Illinois 
Factory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


Here are three o greatest stories o 
survival to ne te their place with the “se 
other comparative classics: 


JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN 
MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES 


HAMLET—ELECTRA—BEYOND THE 
HORIZON 


ROMEO AND JULIET—CYRANO DE 
BERGERAC 


SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 


IDYLLS OF THE KING—THE KING’S 
HENCHMAN 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 
PRESENT AND PAST 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS—PRESENT 
AND PAST 
Class Supply Price $1.92 net each 
Write for Catalog EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place New York 8, N. Y. 
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SKILLS 


By J. N. HOOK 
FLORENCE C. GUILD 
ROBERT L. STEVENS 


@ Sheds light on every aspect of communication—specking, writing, 
reading, and listening for—students in grades 9-12. 


@ Sheds light on spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and every phase 
of grammar and good usage. 


@ Sheds light by working from the specific to the general—familiar situ- 
ations are employed; thereby students discover on their own the un- 
deriying principle being taught. 


@ Sheds light by supplying quantities of exercises. 


Texts, workbooks, tests, handbooks, wnt keys—a complete, effective 
program. - 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 


Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Palo Alto 
Toronto 16 
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THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH jmoen 


for Grades 7 through 12 
has keen adopted in whole or in part in over 
5,000 school districts. throughout the 
United States and some foreign countries 


® GIRARD © OSAGE CITY © SALINA © WINFIEL 

MORRIS ® LITTLE FALLS ® CALHOUN ® JENNINGS ® OZARK ® BRC 
DOK ® WALLOWA ® TRIPP @ ELIZABETHTON ® AMARILLO ® CHICO 
FORK ® PULASKI ® WYTHEVILLE ® HURRICANE © STURGEON BAY 
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New Editions of ENJOYING ENGLISH 
by these outstanding authors copyright 1960 


The ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES is now 
complete with modern editions for Grades 
Seven through Tweive. Flexible five-part 
organization (four-part for Grades 7-8) 
makes these texts adaptable to varied cur- 
ricula and diverse student abilities. Books 
for Grades 11 and 12 include material espe- 
cially keyed to the college-bound student. 


Don M. Wolfe 

Ellen M. Geyer 
Hannah E. Bechtel 
Charles I. Glicksberg 
Don F. Mahan 
Laurada Osborn 
Gertrude E. Unser 
Harold A. von Arx 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 94, Syracuse 2, New York 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? ~=HOW IS IT PRONOUNCED? ~=©WHAT IS ITS ORIGIN? 


- Seize the moment of excited curiosity 
-and consult the dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW 


DICTIONARY 


of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 


“The experts’ dictionary” 


MORE THAN 142,000 VOCABULARY 
ENTRIES » 1,760 PAGES 

MORE THAN 3,100 TERMS 
ILLUSTRATED 

IN CLOTH, PLAIN EDGES, $5.75 
THUMB-INDEXED, $6.75 

IN STUDENT 

BINDING, $3.95 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cleveland and New York 
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HOW TO SELECT THE RIGHT ANTHOLOGY 


Review these. essential ingredients: 


Literature values—The contents of an 
anthology must be carefully selected . 

you should feel as though you would ‘have 
made similar ote for your literature 
course. 


Reading skills program—Reading skills 
programs should be designed to give 
pre-reading direction as well as post-reading 
check-ups. 


Editorial and design treatment—There 
must be visual incentive for students, and 
sensible organization for increased teach- 
ing facility. 


One series rates high in all three! 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 
A literature series that combines the best features of fine anthologies 


with a comprehensive reading skills program—an outgrowth of the 
series’ most important single ingredient, ‘creative planning." 


ADVENTURE BOUND Grade 7 
Jewett ° Edman °* McKee 


JOURNEYS INTO AMERICA Grade 8 
Jewett °* Edman ° Scannell * McKee 


LITERATURE FOR LIFE Grade 9 
Jewett ° Lass ° Early 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 16 ATLANTA 
company. GENEVA, ILL. DALLAS | PALO ALTO 


Sixty-six durable cloth-bound volumes 
suitable for a permanent library—at 
paperback prices! The critical intro- 
duction in each book has been written 
by an eminent scholar. 


NEW THIS MONTH: 


HARPER & BROTHERS © 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER: 
THE DEERSLAYER 


Introduction by James F. Beard 
Clark University 


CHARLES DICKENS: 
HARD TIMES 


Introduction by John H. Middendorf 
Columbia University 


FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY: 


THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 


Introduction by Ernest J. Simmons 
Columbia University 


ALDOUS HUXLEY: 
BRAVE NEW WORLD and 
BRAVE NEW WORLD REVISITED 


(in one volume) 
Introduction by Charles J. Rolo 


MARK TWAIN: 
A CONNECTICUT YANKEE 
IN KING ARTHUR'S COURT 


Introduction by William Gibson 
New York University 
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from Lippincott 
.... for world literature and reference 


YOUR LITERARY HERITAGE 
by 
Frederic E. Faverty 
Northwestern University 

An anthology of some 89 short essays, appealingly written and re- 
introducing many of the classics from ancient and modern literature, 
ranging from Homer’s Odyssey to Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago and including 
masterpieces from European, Oriental, English and American literature. 
Each gives a description of the work, a glimpse at the author and his 
life, and some insights into the work itself. As a guide to further reading, 
a bibliography lists in-print editions of the books discussed, biographies 
of the authors, and a critical work on each author. 
254 pages (on approval) $3.95 list 


.... for literary criticism and modern literature 
THE PICARESQUE SAINT 
b 


R. W. B. Lewis 
Yale University 
aon his inquiry on the work of 6 major contemporary novelists— 

Moravia, Silone, Camus, Malraux, Faulkner, and Greene—Lewis writes 
about the new “hero” that has emerged from this seemingly dissimilar 
group—“the representative literary figure of our times”—who is at once 
pursuer and pursued, saint and outlaw. Deriving this figure from their 
attempts at dealing with modern forces, Lewis has given the student an 
invaluable critical tool both for studying and better understanding 
modern literature. 
820 pages (on approval) $6.00 list . 


..». for freshman and college “prep” reading improvement 
DEVELOPMENTAL READING 
b 


W. S. Guiler and C. J. Raeth 
Miami University (Ohio) 

A reader-workbock that contains 87 selected readings and exercises 
to match, which are designed to test, diagnose and improve reading 
comprehension and writing performance. Primary stress is on developing 
those skills basic to efficient reading. Instructor’s manual contains sug- 
gestions for use, and reading rate measurement material, too. 

225 pages (available for examination) $2.50 list 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


333 West Lake St. East Washington Square 
Chicago 6 Philadelphia 5 
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Now Available ...... 


CUSTOM-MADE FILES FOR YOUR 
VOLUMES OF 
The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Through special arrangements with the Jesse Jones Box oe, 
the NCTE now offers these handsome files for your past and current 
volumes of the English Journal. Ideal for keeping your magazines 
clean, orderly, and accessible, these files are custom-made to hold two 
complete volumes. Each file is sturdily constructed with a dark blue 
cover and lettered in 16-carat gold. The attractive appearance of these 
files makes them fit companions for your finest bindings. Volume files 
also available for Elementary English with saddle tan cover, and 
College English with maroon cover. 

@ $2.50 each @ 6 for the same magazine, $13.00 

@ 3 for the same magazine, $7.00 @ All orders postpaid 


PLEASE PLACE YOUR ORDERS DIRECTLY WITH NCTE, AND PLEASE 
INCLUDE YOUR REMITTANCE WITH ORDERS LESS THAN $5.00 
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The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Volume XLIX 


JANUARY 1960 


Getting Us 


‘to T. S. Eliot 


Grover Smith, Jr. 


Concluding that “It is a case of the ‘form’ becoming the ‘message,’ of there being 
no difference between what the poetry says and what it means; Eliot makes us 
experience what he is talking about,” this article furnishes a penetrating prepa- 
ration for the rereading of one of the greatest living poets. Dr. Smith, author of 
T. S. Eliot’s Poetry and Plays: A Study in Sources and Meaning (Chicago, 1956), 


is an assistant professor of English at Duke University. 


“So often it appears, with any work of art that is really new and original, 
that it seems hard to understand merely because it is unfamiliar; and when in time 
we say that we have come to understand it, we mean merely that we have got 
used to it.” T. S. Eliot, “The Approach to James Joyce” (1943). 


BEGIN discussing the of T. 

S. Eliot with a his 
critical essays is now so stale a gambit 
that some apology may be required 
for doing so once again. Yet the move 
is not only conventional but sound. 
Whether we agree with what he says 
about some other writer, we may find 
that his comments relate to his own 
work or at any rate su a possible 
what he intends. We must always be 
on our guard against deceiving our- 
selves, and even against the force of his 
intention; for at times his critiques 
have been too readily parroted. But 
the present statement is more useful 
than it looks, though less simple than 
it looks. Let us see what it can do for 


inexperienced readers of Eliot’s poetry, 
which seems in the first place “new 


and original” and in the second place 
“hard to understand,” but less so Le 
no longer “unfamiliar.” 


We might notice the warning as 
well as the reassurance: we can under- 
stand it, in time, if we become familiar 
with it. And behind this is the hint of 
a threat: we may not understand fully, 
we may only ion “got used to it.” 
A fine text, this; but not heartening! 
Perhaps we had better start then with 
the process of making the poetry fa- 
miliar, and let the problem of under- 
standing wait on that. Here, surely, we 
are on safe and delectable ground. To 
become used to Eliot’s poetry is pleas- 
ant. Since it was written for the ear, 
we find it easy to read aloud. If we 
are awkward readers, we = our- 
selves improving, especially if we 
oun 
tempted to accentuate falsely, for the 
poetry has its own patterns of stress, 
and like good prose it resists the elocu- 
tionist. We remember it easily, for its 


rhythms carry our minds along. We 


react good-humoredly to its many 
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comic ; overtones, for example in 
“Prufrock,” in “Mr. Apollinax,” and 
in some of the slighter pieces dating 
from 1915, notably “Aunt Helen” and 
“Morning at the Window.” We are 
teased by its strategy, its witty intel- 
lectual deployment of concrete im- 
ages, learned and ironic allusions, and 
subtly associated ideas trained on the 
stream-of-consciousness principle and 
held in an often very tenuous dramatic 
or logical order. We learn to engage 
with each poem not as a riddle but as 
a form, a syntax of visual imagery and 
musical cadences, and to yield to the 
characteristic feeling induced by that 
until we seem to know without having 
consciously worked to understand. 


Our familiarity with those features 
of the poetic texture which can be 
apprehended in this way will increase 
as we understand more deliberately 
what the poems mean in relation to 
one another and in the context of liter- 
ary tradition; but the process of ab- 
sorbing through immersion, the osmo- 
sis of a “wise passiveness,” is the only 
means of getting used to Eliot’s poetry 
without missing what is essentially 
poetic about it. We must not commit 
the error of looking for the meaning 
before we have experienced the po- 
etry. Our first task is not to make de- 
mands but to consent to the operation 
of the poetry upon us, so that we may 
be, in Eliot’s words, “still and_ still 
moving” in a response of sensibility. 
As we get on better terms with Eliot’s 
work, the richness of his sensibility 
becomes more available for our shar- 
ing. In whatever measure we may be 
graced with the power of responding 
finely with the mind and emotions to 
the objects of our experience, we shall 
find as we grow familiar with his po- 
etry that our sensibility is exercised 


and stimulated. When, in full familiar- 
ity, we give the poetry a full response, 
we are ready to perfect our under- 
standing of it. 

It is wrong of course to insist that 
in appreciating a poem we must look 
at nothing but it. Of many readers of 
Eliot it may fairly be said that they 
have “had the experience but missed 
the meaning” because they are in- 
different to scholarship. Yet until we 
have had the experience we are in 
equal danger of neglecting the poetry 
for its social contex, its literary sourc- 
es, or its significance as interpreted by 
other people. Or we may form pre- 
mature conclusions about what it is 
saying, because we give a stock re- 
sponse to subject matter which Eliot 
is handling in a new and unexpected 
way. This was the blunder of W. B. 
Yeats when, at a surprisingly late date 
(1936), he summarized the message of 
Eliot’s early poetry in the phrase “The 
past had -deceived us: let us accept 
the worthless present.”* If, instead 
of echoing an already obsolete opinion 
about Prufrock and Other Observa- 
tions, he had made himself familiar 
with the texture, he might have in- 
ferred that Eliot had depicted scenes 
of contemporary squalor in order to 
communicate how it felt to be an 
idealist in a world which seemed un- 
congenial and alien. In Eliot’s early 
poetry idealism is judged more kindly 
than the surroundings with which it 
is discontented, and the question is 
not whether these are “worthless.” 
The curious thing is that Eliot was 
counting on a stock response of dis- 
may at “unpoetic” material; and in- 
deed Yeats pointed out quite cor- 
rectly the “satiric intensity” of the 


“Modern Poetry,” Listener, XVI (October 
14, 1936), p. 699. 
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poems. We have no business using 
Yeats as a whipping-boy; but we may 
be cautioned by the failure of this fine 
poet, finer perhaps when all is said and 
done than Eliot himself, to submit to 
the emotional suasion of the poetry 
and in this manner to get used to it. 
He was not attuning Pimself to the 
pitch, as for example he was when, 
after a performance of Eliot’s Murder 
in the Cathedral, he gave a sponta- 
neous shout: “Magnificent! magnifi- 
cent!” We can understand the special, 
the personal, reasons for his difficulty. 
The lesson is that we must take no 
prejudgment as final, accept no critic’s 
evaluation as sacred. Some of Eliot’s 
musings in East Coker (1940) bear on 
Yeats’s problem and our own: 


Had they deceived us 

Or deceived themselves, the quiet- 
voiced elders, 

—" us merely a receipt for 


eceit? 


There is no safety in what others say: 
we must make contact with Eliot’s 
poetry for ourselves. And we must 
remember that its meaning is not static 
but dynamic, promising and revealing 
the more as our familiarity increases. 


Context and Point of View 
Scholarship helps us by drawing 


our attention to unexpected possibil- 
ities of meaning. After we have experi- 
enced the poetry, we still need to 
know much that it does not tell us and 
much that it will tell us only when we 
are so well acquainted with it that we 
can read each poem with all the rest 
in mind. We need to know how as a 
whole it relates to past literature, as 
well as how each poem singly relates 
to others by Eliot. Whenever Eliot’s 
poetry has been written with direct 
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reference to the literary past, and 
often when it has not, we cannot begin 
to say that we understand it without 
recognizing its antecedents. We may 
feel that the quantity of literature, both 
Western and Oriental, that we should 
know in order to appreciate the poet- 
ry of Eliot. is almost terrifying. It is 
because he has composed his work 
against a background of tradition that 
we benefit from being told of its 
“sources,” even when we are not cer- 
tain that his allusion to these is ex- 
plicit. The critics who would dismiss 
them are ignoring a crucial element in 
Eliot’s work, and when they think 
they approve Eliot’s snub, in “The 
Frontiers of Criticism,” to books “like” 
Lowes’ The Road to Xanadu, they 
may be overlooking what surely ought 
to be the main point: that whereas 
Lowes explored Coleridge’s sources 
for their imaginative stimulus, he did 
not adequately show the current of 
civilized ideas flowing from the past 
into Coleridge’s poetry. That is, he 
made chiefly a verbal exploration, not 
an aesthetic or intellectual one, as it is 
the main business of literary scholar- 
ship to do. And in the study of any 
poet, Eliot far from the least, this 
quest must be continuous. In terms of 
a poet’s inteliectual heritage, the an- 
swer to such a question as “What por- 
ridge had John Keats?” is of first-rate 
importance. We are quick to observe 
how, within the Eliot canon itself, the 
early poems help us understand the 
others; we cannot know much about 
his Four Quartets before we have tried 
to master The Waste Land. The poet’s 
early experience in his art is the 
ground of his later. (We can pass easily 
to the ethical teaching conveyed by 
much of his work, notably The Family 
Reunion, the Quartets, and The Elder 
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Statesman, that human beings achieve 
self-knowledge only by recognizing 
the meaning of the past in which their 
lives are rooted. That which has been 
remains present as a thing known and 


forms the context of their present 
selves.) 


In “John Ford” (1932) Eliot re- 


marked of Shakespeare that “the full 


meaning of any one of his plays is not 
in itself alone, but in that play in the 
order in which it was written, in its 
relation to all of Shakespeare’s other 
plays, earlier and later: we must know 
all of Shakespeare’s work in order to 
know any of it.” This might have been 
said of many writers. It is a truism that 
the past affects the present, yet the 
particular instance is always illumi- 
nating: thus we are enlightened when 
we perceive the relation of the figur- 
ative ghosts in Eliot’s The Elder 
Statesman to the Paolo and Francesca 
= ie of Dante’s Inferno, especially 
if we notice also the pertinence of 
Eliot’s comment on Francesca, in The 
Sacred Wood (1920): “... it is a part 
of damnation to experience desires 
that we can no longer gratify.” The 
effect oi the present on the past—that 
is, the involvement of the present in 
the meaning of the past—is less obvious. 
The theory forms the substance of 
Eliot’s own well-known doctrine con- 
cerning tradition, set forth in “Tra- 
dition and the Individual Talent” 
(1919); the passage deserves close 
reading: 


... what happens when a new work of 
art is created is something that wx 
simultaneously to the wor 
of art which preceded it. The existing 
monuments form an ideal order among 
themselves, which is modified by the 
introduction of the new (the really 
new) work of art among them. The 


existing order is complete before the 
new work arrives; for order to per- 
sist after the supervention of novelty, 
the whole existing order must be, if 
ever so slightly, altered; and so the 
relations, proportions, values of each 
work of art toward the whole are re- 
adjusted; and this is conformity be- 
tween the old and the new. Whoever 
has approved this idea of order, of 
the form of European, of English liter- 
ature will not find it preposterous that 
the past should be altered by the 
present as much as the present is di- 
rected by the past. 


In 1913, Eliot had written for Josiah 
Royce’s graduate seminar in method- 
ology, at Harvard, a paper on the 
problem of describing primitive ritual 
without introducing an element of in- 
terpretation. He concluded that such 
an element could not be avoided: we 
can reach the past only through a 
form of knowledge conditioned by the 
present, the only time when, for us, 
meaning can exist. His later concept 
of literary tradition was a logical out- 
come of this. When the present alters, 
our view of the past alters with it; a 
new masterpiece, by changing the 
present, automatically revises the past 
for those to whose awareness it pene- 
trates. This is most plain when the old 
work and the new have common au- 
thorship. We are conscious of it re- 
peatedly in Eliot’s poetry: we need 


only reflect on Lavinia’s metaphoric 


return from the dead in The Cocktail 
Party or on Gomez’ reappearance 
from the dead = in The Elder 
Statesman, in the light of the reference 
to Lazarus in “Prufrock.” The later 
works clarify the earlier one as much 
as the earlier clarifies the later; no 
matter in which direction we look, the 
meaning is modified. It is not revolu- 
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tionized like the contents of the re- 
written newspapers in Orwell’s Nine- 
teen Eighty-four; each work retains 
its meaning “in the order in which it 
was written,” but that meaning, ac- 
quiring a larger context when we 
compare the other works, becomes 
sharper against the background of 
meanings peculiar to them. And the 
same thing will happen with respect 
to the whole body of Eliot’s poetry 
when, in course of time, it is seen 
through the focussing-glass of future 
literature. Our understanding of it may 
be considered an evolving process 
that can have no end except possibly 
through the voluntary withdrawal of 
our interest. 

Eliot’s poetry is a point of force 
whose qualitative importance is sub- 
ject to changes in a temporal environ- 
ment upon which it acts and by which 
1c is acted upon. We may think, if we 
like, that there is some analogy be- 
tween this fact and the internal ra- 
tionale of the several poems. Each has 
its conscious core, its central intelli- 
gence with a point of view, artistically 
captured in relation to a group of 
things, which are affected in meaning 
by its contemplation of them and 
which in turn affect its own status. 
Each poem shows a consciousness re- 
acting to something, its world and its 
memories. The personages in the fore- 
ground of Eliot’s early poems resemble 
some of Henry James’ characters in 


being knowable in the main through | 


their reactions to experience. We 


know Prufrock, Gerontion, or the! 


protagonist of The Waste Land not 
through any presentation of personal- 
ity so much as through gradual revela- 
tions in this way. The poems are im- 


personal in the sense both that these 


characters are substituted for the poet 
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and that the features of their experi- 
ence mask them. The personae of 
Eliot’s monologues are not interested 
in explaining themselves to us, for they 
do not know that we are eavesdrop- 
pins: They talk to themselves, ena- 
ling Eliot to use a technique of freel 
associated ideas. In conformity wit 
F. H. Bradley’s philosophy of the 
self, which influenced Eliot in the 
years after 1912, their personalities 
are very little more than containers 
for experience preserved in the form 
of memories. That very little more, of 
course, is what matters: character is 
more than a receptacle; it is a reactor. 
In Four Quartets Eliot was to claim 
the role of sensitive reactor for him- 
self. In all the poems it is his own 
sensibility, expressing itself through 
the personae or otherwise, that most 
interests us. But technically Eliot’s 
description of Tiresias in the notes to 
The Waste Land gives an accurate 
account of the relation of the persona 
to the incidents: “What Tiresias sees, 
in fact, is the substance of the poem.” 
During our first readings of Eliot’s 
poems in chronological order, we may 
have to remind ourselves that we are 
watching the evolution of one man’s 
point of view, so diverse are the 
technical devices he has adopted. Af- 
terwards we may come to think of 
him as a Proteus, sounding through 
his characters a succession of voices, 
none quite identifiable with his own 
but all resembling it as the voices of 
anti-selves. Even in his plays his gifts 
are essentially undramatic; and though 
like Donne or Browning he has great 
powers of mimicry, these are allied 
rather to the actor’s trade than to the 
dramatist’s art. A selection of some of 
the better-known poems, excluding 
the longer ones and those of his later 
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period, may suffice to indicate the 
general development. Many of his 
compositions gre similar in theme: a 
speake@@p solitude meditates ex- 
perience that has somehow failed of 
perfection, or a condition of life with 
which he is struggling to cope. Often 
the experience relates to love, and the 
condition is some actual necessity in- 
truding between the ideal and its real- 
ization. The later poems tend to give 
an expressly religious orientation to 
the search for emotional peace. 


‘Preludes’ and ‘‘Prufrock”’ 


The connected theme of appearance 
versus reality appears often, and it is 
seldom handled in a simple fashion. 
Thus in the four “Preludes” (1909- 
10) the poet shows us a series of 
dreary urban scenes and tentatively 
offers a formula to gloss over the im- 
personal horror of these by envision- 
ing “some infinitely gentle / Infinitely 
suffering thing,” a Christlike person- 
ality, that he imagines to be revealed 
through the mean and sordid appear- 
ance of the world. Immediately, as if 
mistrusting this idealistic escape, he 
turns upon himself with a sneer: 
“Wipe } your hand across your mouth, 
and laugh.” Yet the image he finds 
to reinforce his initial view of the 
pettiness of existence, “ancient women 
/ Gathering fuel in vacant lots,” con- 
veys an even stronger pathos both be- 
cause such women would provoke 
compassion and because the perfect 
epithet “ancient” suggests by its over- 
tones a glory fallen into pitiful decay. 
These shifts in attitude, confined to 
the compass of seven lines, make the 
conclusion of the fourth “Prelude” 
one of Eliot’s most economical poetic 
efforts; they are evidence of an acute- 
ness and a self-discipline that he has 


hardly surpassed. Marshalled to make 
this strategic triumph possible, the 
array of imagery in the first three 
“Preludes” and in the opening lines 
of the fourth obeys his faultless con- 
trol. Apart from the ending, we are 
struck by intrinsic qualities of the 
imagery: its concreteness, the uni- 
formity of its conceived world, its 
circumstantial realism depicting as 
though in chiaroscuro the shape of an 
existence scarcely deserving to be 
called life. The “Preludes” put before 
us less the inhabitants of a slum than 
their milieu with its smells, its smoke, 
its grimy furnishings, its debris. When 
human beings emerge, they are visible 
as feet and hands, hair in curl-papers, 
fingers, eyes; a “soul” (female, the 
slum-woman) is constituted of a “thou- 
sand sordid images” or (male, the 
street) is something™ trampled by in- 
sistent feet.” People are but equivalent 
to the ugliness within their scope of 
vision, and their dreams are limited to 
“assuming,” in one sense or another, 
that reality. (We may read the first 
strophe of the fourth “Prelude” either 
as the poet’s “vision of the street” or 
as the woman’s vision from the pre- 
ceding lines; in the latter case she her- 
self is the street’s “conscience,” and 
the world she is “impatient to assume” 
is the burden of the street itself. We 
note her posture in the setting of the 
third “Prelude.”) We must not be 
astonished at Yeats’s having over- 
looked the subtle recovery of dignity 
for the human lot in the closing lines; 
indeed, we cannot be sure how much 
human dignity is recovered. His error 
was that he interpreted Eliot’s gloom 
as a renunciation of ideals instead of 
as an. almost desperate yearning to- 
wards them. 


In “The Love Song of J. Alfred 
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Prufrock” (1910-11) we are intro- 
duced to the first of Eliot’s personae, 
dubious heroes whose souls, like that 
of the woman in the third “Prelude,” 
are full of sordid images but who are 
capable of ideal visions transcending 
these. As soon as we get into this poem 
we meet with numerous difficulties, 
most of them small but all trouble- 
some. They remain so even after we 
think we are familiar with it. For ex- 
ample, who is this “you” to whom 
Prufrock sings his “love song”? Him- 
self, we may suppose; but we are not 
quite sure. Does Prufrock really go 
anywhere, “through certain half-de- 
serted streets,” to be confronted with, 
and to confront another with, “an 
overwhelming question”? No, he does 
not; but perhaps, after all, he does. Is 
he thinking of a proposal, or of a 
“proposition”? The former, certainly; 
but maybe he does not know. ‘When 
he talks of rolling his trousers, this is 
no doubt a gesture in defiance of con- 
vention; but does the line mean cuffed 
trousers, flouting conservative fashion, 
or rolled-up trousers, in schoolboyish 
abandon? Cuffed, naturally, since he 
says “bottoms”; but we are not posi- 
tive. Are the mermaids genuine, like 
the one in H. G. Wells’ The Sea- 
Lady, or are they only surf-bathers, 
in contradistinction to the “sea-girls” 
of his dream-world of unattainable 
bliss? They are both, we may surmise, 
or either, according to our taste. And 
at the end of the poem is he planning 
to drown himself literally, like Eliot's 
fictitious college contemporary Quen- 
tin Compson, to ratify the metaphoric 
drowning he suffers when he is forced 
out of his dream-world by the actual 
facts of life? We hope not, but it is 
possible. What we are sure of as we 
read the poem is that Prufrock is a 
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Jamesian sensitive, a diffident young- 
old man obsessed with romantic urges 
(none too pure) which he does not 
dare to disclose and in which no mem- 
ber of his genteel environment could 
ever be interested. His is a world of 
buttoned gloves, a choking collar, 
morning dress, polite and restrained 
and superficial conversation like that 
of the English middle class, and rigor- 
ously subdued emotions. It is the 
American world of the Taft admin- 
istration. Prufrock rebels, but he lacks 
the force to make his rebellion overt. 
Instead he ruminates his problem; pre- 
tends not to be able, even as Hamlet, 
to make up his mind, when in reali 

it has been made up for him by his 
biological destiny; and goes on talking 
to himself in the mirror of his fancy. 
This arrested adolescent, this reluctant 
Narcissus, is in a very precise sense 
terribly comic. It is all so trivial; and 
yet behind Prufrock we are conscious 
of the shape of Raskolnikov, of Chat- 
terton, of a Hamlet who seems to us 
tragic war because his father was 
the king of Denmark. Why is not 
Prufrock tragic also? The answer is 
that he is; but in arriving at this an- 
swer we may discover that tragedy 
itself is perhaps less dignified than we 
once thought. Yet in the deplorable 
reality to which, as in the “Preludes,” 
Eliot here turns from examining an 
ideal, there lurks a pathos. After Pru- 
frock has been deprived of every dig- 
nity, peeled down to the bare forked 
thing he is, we realize that he is still 
one of us; that the “you” he faces in 
his looking glass has more familiar 
features than at first we believed. In 
this sardonic poem Eliot exercised a 
spirit of humaneness that some of his 
later poems would not encourage us 
to attribute to him. 
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Other Poems 


One of Eliot’s most engaging poems 
is “Mr. Apollinax” (1915). Miss Eliza- 
beth Drew was right to emphasize in 
her analysis of this piece® the way in 
which Mrs. Phlaccus and the Chan- 
ning-Cheetahs, the bewildered hostess 
and her American guests, shrivel under 
the commanding glare of the foreign 
visitor’s personality. Most of the satire 
spares Mr. Apollinax himself; and it 
is not only that Eliot and Bertrand 
Russell had become close friends by 
the time the poem was written. We 
are given a vivid picture of Mr. Apol- 
linax in action at tea, talking incessant- 
ly out of what appears a superhuman 
resource of vitality and astounding his 
unprepared audience both with his ex- 
uberance and with the laughter punc- 
tuating his wit. Eliot’s caricature of 
him as a demoniacal visitant, an “old 
man of the sea,” is not likely to have 
been drawn in dismay at the guest of 
honor’s vivacious manner; the poetic 
reaction is self-assured. On the other 
hand, Eliot exhibits enough awe to 
eliminate also the disapproval neces- 
sary had Mr. Apollinax been intended 
as the main victim of the satire. That 
awe is different in degree, but not in 
kind, from the consternation of the 
others, whose tongue-clicking Eliot 
treats so derisively. If we are not afraid 
of conjecture ihe goes behind the 
poem into an uninformative darkness, 
we may suspect that Eliot’s reason for 
writing about Mr. Apollinax was that 
he himself had been startled enough 
to need to clarify his experience B 
defining it in relation to the experi- 
ence of people with less sophistication. 
There was something a little out-facing 


*T.. S. Eliot: the Design of His Poetry (New 
York, 1949), pp. 25-30. 


about it all. “Mr. Apollinax” is a good 
example of the interplay of unequal 
sensibilities; at the same time it in- 
stances Eliot’s attraction to an internal 
drama growing out of an event. 
Why has “A Cooking Egg” (1919) 
aroused so much controversy? It is 
among the most comprehensible poems 
in a group which at worst are baffling, 
the pieces that Eliot wrote in quat- 
rains while he had one eye on Gau- 
tier’s Emaux et Camées. Vhe situation 
in the poem is typical; it bears com- 
parison with that in “Dans le Restau- 
rant,” “Burbank with a Baedeker: 
Bleistein with a Cigar,” or even “Por- 
trait of a Lady.” But this fact is not 
obvious. to everyone; there are two 
difficulties: first, who is Pipit?—sec- 
ondly, what is her relation to the 
speaker in the poem? These are part 
of the same difficulty; another prob- 
lem, the meaning of the title, has pre- 
sumably been solved to everyone’s 
satisfaction. (We must emphasize 
“Cooking,” not “Egg.”) Despite ar- 
guments to the contrary, it still ap- 
pears that we ought to think of Pipit 
as a lady, now grown up, whom the 
speaker originally knew as a little girl. 
He has visited her and found her a 
eat deal stiffer and more sedate than 
e remembers her as having been, and 
so, sitting alone in a London A.B.C. 
restaurant, — waiting for a cook- 
ing egg (here we must emphasize 
“egg,” not “cooking’”), he indulges 
his fancy with a serio-comic lament 
for lost illusions. Nothing that the 
world promises is brought to the ex- 
pected fruition, and Heaven promises 
too much to be believed in. The de- 
tails of the poem provide material for 
an extensive investigation, as do the 
suggestions of parody. The speaker in 
“A Cooking Egg” is neither quite 
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Eliot himself nor a persona, but some- 
thing in between; and no doubt future 
studies of this poem will concentrate 
more on speci ying what the inter- 
mediate state might be. 


“The Hollow Men” (1925) marks 
several extremes in Eliot’s poetry. Of 
all his poems it is the most dismal, the 
least open to interpretation as holding 
forth any hope of ideal deliverance 
from the plight it portrays.* Even 
“Gerontion” does not seem so gloomy, 
partly because its protagonist refrains 
from asking for anything but what 
life has oe possible. But “The Hol- 
low Men” is full of unassuaged and 
anguished longing; its persona (for if 
there are several, they all have the one 
voice) is speaking, in effect, from the 
outskirts of hell. Also it is the vaguest 
of Eliot’s poems with respect to moti- 
vation and ideals. We know little 
about the causes of the damnation that 
is its subject; the hollow men are not 
“Jost / Violent souls” who have passed 
into the kingdom of death but “stuffed 
men” with paralyzed wills who can 
love nothing, create nothing, and find 
no spiritual peace in the desert “dream 
kingdom” of this world. Not only one 
of Elioe’s phrases in the poem but the 
total atmosphere recalls his comment 
on the scene with the “dead man’s 
hand” in Webster’s The Duchess of 
Malfy: “I know of no scene in any 
play, in which the horror, bestiality or 
mental torture is more impressively 
set forth.”* It would be helpful to 
know whether the state of the hollow 
men is natural to them or somehow 


*For a reasoned argument to the contrary, 
see Friedrich W. Strothmann and Lawrence 
V. Ryan, “Hope for T. S. Eliot’s ‘Empty 
Men,” PMLA, LXXIIl, No. 4, Part 1 (Sep- 
tember 1958), pp. 426-32. 

““‘The Duchess of Malfy,’” Listener, XXVI 
(December 18, 1941), p. 826. 
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induced. The goal of their thwarted 
desire is variously symbolized by such 
images as eyes, sunlight, a swinging 
tree, voices in the “wind, a remote 
“perpetual star,” and a rose that evokes 
the conventions of courtly love as well 
as the theme of the Divine Comedy. 
The last of the five sections of the 
poem breaks the tone of muttered 
agony in the preceding,.to interject, 
with the rhythm of a nursery rhyme, 
a chant of monotonous and mindless 
intensity: 

Here we go round the prickly pear 

At five o’clock in the morning. 


The fragmentary prayer that follows, 
accompanying a dirge for the longed- 
for but dreaded consummation, trails 
off into an incoherent whisper and 
then yields almost manliness to an 
outburst that ends with a reference 
like a dying groan: 

This is the way the world ends 

Not with a bang but with a whimper. 


The reference, on one level anyhow, 
is to the fate of the Gunpowder Plot 
conspirators, alluded to in Eliot’s Guy 
Fawkes’ Day epigraph, “A penny for 
the Old Guy.” Nothing in Eliot's 
poetry seems more final. 


To a large extent, as we trace Eliot’s 
poetic career through his work, getting 
used to what he has done, we must 
participate in the states he has artis- 
tically created. We must share at least 
the sensations of the damned in “The 
Hollow Men”; and we have our mod- 
est part in the experience of purgation 
with which his ner 
cerned. In especial, as we make all of 
his poetry our intellectual and emotion- 
al possession, we become aware that to 
hold it simultaneously in consciousness 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Programs for the Academically 


Talented in English: 
What Are the Gains? 


Edwin H. Saver 


Is the Advanced Placement Program effective? What are its advantages? The 
author, a member of the faculty of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, writes from experience in teaching Advanced Placement classes at 
Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, and at Newton High School, Newtonville, 
Massachusetts. In addition, Dr. Sauer served on the Advanced Placement Com- 


position Committee for five years. 
AS A RESULT of programs for the 
academically talented in English, 
which are successfully: in progress at 
present, a number of concrete ad- 
vances in American education are 
clearly apparent. These gains, for the 
most part, have been measured by 
reading the examination papers of 
Advanced Placement seniors, by par- 
ticipation in Advanced Placement Con- 
ferences to discuss acceleration and 
enrichment, by consideration of 
changing policies of admission at vari- 
ous colleges and universities, by study 
of new programs of teacher education, 
especially in-service training, and 2 
conversation with teachers, school of- 
ficials, parents, and the students them- 
selves. 

The clear-cut gains are these: (1) 
American students are writing better. 
The improvement in composition abil- 
ity over the last five or six years, 
roughly the time of our developing 
interest in the academically able stu- 
dent, is remarkable. Readers who 
looked at the first Advanced Place- 
ment test results back in 1954 and 


1955 were appalled and almostcdis- 
couraged at the low quality of student 
writing, and in those years the papers 
came only from a handful of private 
and public schools generally regarded 
as outstanding. As the program has 
continued and expanded, the improve- 
ment ip student writing has been 
constant and definite. Most noticeable 
is the improvement in organization— 
students are aware that a shaping 
process must take place in the com- 
munication of thought. Mechanical 
errors have all but disappeared from 
Advanced Placement tests; those 
which occur are obviously the slips 
natural to hurried impromptu writing. 
Effective style and rhetorical ease are 
observable qualities in many of the 
papers. But, most important of all, stu- 
dents are being made aware, through 
their own writing, of the patterns of 
thought, of logic, of order, and of 
emphasis. 

(2) Schools are moving away from 
narrow perspectives in literature. It is 
exciting to see students reading and 
talking about fresh, new materials. 
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Asked to comment on various literary 
themes or techniques, students in the 
tests of half a dozen years ago could 
only fall back on the same limited 
number of readings: Macbeth, David 
Copperfield, The Return of the Na- 
tive, Our Town, the poems of Robert 
Frost and Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
The range by now has been greatly 
extended to include a large number of 
modern works, of continental liter- 
ature in translation, and of heretofore 
overlooked works by major writers 
of the past. Unfortunately, there have 
been some excesses. A few schools 
have moved hazardously into the 
realms of the esoteric and the avant- 
garde. More and more frequently 
these days one comes upon high school 
seniors thoroughly familiar with such 
writers as Kafka, Faulkner, Joyce, D. 
H. Lawrence, and Dostoevsky. Col- 
leges generally are inclined to take a 
dim view of this early exposure. In 
his piece “Imperial Harvard” in Harp- 
er’s for October 1958, David Boroff 
quotes a Harvard faculty member on 
the subject of the students who have 
had too much too soon. “At fifteen, 
they are handling the verbal ingenu- 
ities of the Metaphysical Poets. 
They’re living off intellectual capital 
they haven’t fully earned,” The ob- 
jections are not to the use of new ma- 
terials—there are selections by Kafka, 
Faulkner, Joyce, Lawrence, Dostoev- 
sky, and others, including the Meta- 
physical Poets, which are quite ap- 
propriate to the senior high school— 
but to the exclusive use of these au- 
thors. Writers of the past are being 
neglected. The search for new mate- 
rials must not be merely a preoccupa- 
tion with the modern or with the 
favorite authors of a particular brand 
of criticism; it must take place all 


along the line. If we have tired of 
Silas Marner, that perennial whipping 
boy of the classics, why not try some- 
thing different by George Eliot? Felix 
Hole, for example, is a superb novel 
for modern readers. 

(3) Better articulation exists be- 
tween the high school and the college. 
College and high school teachers are 
talking with one another—at confer- 
ences and meetings in all parts of the 
nation. Especially in English has this 
development been noticed. The Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
the College Conference on Composi- 
tion and Communication, the College 
Entrance Examination Board, the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program, The Yale 
Conference on English—all have been 
strongly encouraging programs of 
close cooperation between college and 
secondary school instructors. The 
School and College Conference on 
English, for example, which meets an- 
nually at Barnard College in New 
York, is an organization of teachers 
from colleges, universities, private and 
public secondary schools. Meetings are 
given over to consideration of com- 
mon problems and to new develop- 
ments in the subject. All over the land 
the colleges and the secondary schools 
are getting better acquainted, and par- 
ticularly admirable has been the will- 
ingness of college personnel to learn 
more about the schools. Their discov- 
eries have sometimes bordered on rev- 
elation. A professor of English at the 
University of Michigan confided to 
me that his attendance at one of the 
Advanced Placement Conferences was 
as instructive a professional experience 
as he had had. “I am tremendously im- 
pressed,” he said, “with the knowledge 
and understanding of the high school 
teachers. I will be a more effective 
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teacher of my undergraduates as a re- 
sult of this experience.” More and 
more frequently in recent years we 
have seen major figures in university 
education interesting themselves in 
secondary school work and offering 
their services on committees to con- 
sider mutual concerns. Quite out of 
date is “the Liberal Arts syndrome,” 
with its curious prejudice that educa- 
Jonal enterprise on any level beneath 
that of the college is somehow with- 
out dignity. Not to serve the whole 
fabric of American education is not 
to serve any part of it well; and this 


is scarcely the moment in our history‘ 


for the professor, of literature or what- 
ever, to be directing any variety of 
scorn at those who are engaged in ef- 
forts to know more reliably how stu- 
dents learn. The schools and colleges 
are probably closer now than in any 
other period of American educational 
history, and for this achievement pro- 
grams to serve the academically able 
can take a large amount of the credit. 
(4) Programs for the preparation of 
teachers are changing. On this sub- 
ject Professor Alfred H. Grommon, 
of Stanford University, in a very 
instructive paper at the College Con- 
ference on Composition and Commu- 
nication in San Francisco last April, 
had significant distinctions to make. 


As I see it, then, the job we should 
be preparing prospective teachers to 
fulfill in teaching an Advanced Place- 
ment class in high school differs main- 
ly in degree rather than kind from 
that in teaching the usual English class. 
The emphasis in teaching writing 
should not be upon the student’s ac- 
count of personal experiences and im- 

ressions. Instead it should be upon 
bis learning to use the principles of 
rhetoric as means of his making wise 


choices in thinking about a subject 
and in his presenting “some —s 
ful assertion about the narrowed su 
ject” in a way suited to his audience 
and the circumstances, The emphasis 
in teaching literature should not be 
upon merely getting a student to read 
something somehow. Instead it should 
be upon helping the student under-. 
stand and enjoy literature by means of 
his developing the power to read a 
selection intensively in order to identi- 
fy both the content and the form and 
to evaluate and appreciate the unity 
resulting from the inherent relation- 
ship between the two, : 


Summer courses in how to teach 
academically able students are being 
offered in a number of colleges and 
universities now, and even in the regu- 
lar curriculum and methods courses, 
as I know them, allowance is being 
made for the fact that teachers must 
be prepared for the possibility of 
homogeneously grouped sec- 
tions of bright youngsters. In most 
communities the instruction of these 
students has rather generally been 
turned over to veteran teachers, but 
increasingly superintendents and prin- 
cipals have tended to conclude that 
younger teachers, particularly those 
with strong preparation in the humani- 
ties, are better qualified for the job. 
Teaching the academically able is less 
a matter of the teacher’s experience 
than of his imagination and back- 
ground. 

(5) Programs for the academically 
able have a beneficial effect on ithe 
whole course of study in English. Pro- 
fessor Charles R. Keller, who was di- 
rector of the Advanced Placement 
Program during the years 1955-57, 
while on leave from his duties as chair- 
man of the History Department at 
Williams College, once said, “I like 
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only pee for able students which 
benefit schools and school systems as 
a whole.” Repeatedly, the introduc- 
tion of Advanced Placement in a 
school system has meant for the entire 
school a reconsideration of materials, 
of class groupings, of techniques of 
instruction, of teacher load, of addi- 
tional audio-visual aids, of classroom 
design and equipment, and of further 
training for teachers. The prestige at- 
tached to membership in Advanced 
Placement courses has had a hearten- 
ing effect throughout the student 
body, with serious-minded younger 
students looking forward to or 
building toward later membership in 
Advanced Placement. Students and 
‘ teachers generally take pride in being 
attached to schools where Advanced 


Placement operates; they think of it 


as a special mark of distinction and 
therefore work to raise the quality of 


all other courses as well. Some notice 
of this spirit is reflected in the “Report 
to the Faculty of Harvard College on 
the Program of Advanced Standing,” 
by. Edward T. Wilcox, director of the 
ard Program. He writes, “The 
enthusiasm and pride with which 
teachers have undertaken to teach new, 
more rigorous, more advanced courses; 
the intellectual vigor generated as 
school and college have shared the 
responsibility for teaching at the most 
advanced level for which students are 
or can be prepared; and the stimulus 
to young men and women who are 
being encouraged to progress in 
strength through studies which need 
not be repeated and which will be 
recognized—these factors would them- 
selves more than justify Harvard’s 
support of the Program.” 
Because of my familiarity with the 
Advanced Placement Program I am 


probably emphasizing too much its 
activities and accomplishments. But | 
do not wish to give the impression that 
Advanced Placement is the only edu- 
cational effort being made for bright 


students. Many excellent programs ex- .. 


ist independently in both public and 
private institutions; indeed honors 
courses are traditional in a number of 
secondary schools across the nation, 
and where these courses have been long 
in existence, school authorities have 
often found no compelling reason to 
go over to the Advanced Placement 
arrangement. It must be remembered, 
too, that the Advanced Placement 
Program is scarcely more than a plan 
whereby colleges and universities can 
see, through a test result, whether or 
not a student can be excused from 
certain college freshman requirements 
or placed in sections of more advanced 
work. Advanced Placement has never 
imposed a course of study on the 
schools participating in it. The book- 
let on Advanced Placement distributed 
by the New York office gives infor- 
mation only about the tests and the 
objectives established by the test com- 
mittees in selecting certain kinds of 
questions. Advanced Placement has 
never told the schools either what or 
how to teach, and students who have 
had no special Advanced Placement 
course are eligible to take the examina- 
tions. 

Yet membership in the Advanced 
Placement Program and_participa- 
tion in the examination has, in 
my judgment, a number of marked 
advantages over independent efforts 
made for the academically able stu- 
dent. First of all, Advanced Placement 
has an organized experience behind it. 
It has had to meet and resolve the 
major obstacles and difficulties inher- 
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ent in any project for a special group 
of students. Second, Advanced Place- 
ment has a definite and universally 
recognized tie-in with colleges and 
universities; its activities are known and 
respected by departments of admission 
in all colleges and universities, and in 
this connection it is noteworthy that 
Advanced Placement has its oldest 
history and most generous acceptance 
in the Ivy League, where admission is 
not taken lightly. Third, Advanced 
Placement is of national scope. In the 
examinations of this spring forty-six 
states were represented. Fourth, it op- 
erates under the direction of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board and 
has the financial support of this or- 
ganization. Fifth, it has insisted from 
the first on the close cooperation of 
schools and colleges in the program. 
Examination and conference commit- 
tees are made up of both high school 
and college teachers, and conferences 
are addressed by representatives from 
both groups. Sixth, departments of ad- 
mission at colleges and universities 
have learned to rely on the examina- 
tion results of Advanced Placement 
in a way that they could scarcely do 
with independent programs. For these 
and other reasons, high schools which 
are thinking of putting into Jperation 
special courses for bright students 
ought, it seems to me, to give careful 
and first thought to Advanced Place- 
ment. 


Conclusions about Advanced 
Placement 


It is interesting to look back through 
one’s experience with Advanced Place- 
ment in English to see what special 
conclusions one has been led to. For 
me the following findings would be 
the main ones: (1) That if a composi- 


tion program is to be successful at all, 
it must be a systematic program; that 
is, it must proceed in sequential order 
from one kind of writing to another, 
usually more difficult, kind; (2) That 
there is little value, for the able col- 
lege-bound student, in “creative” writ- 
ing as such; in fact, there can be a 
great deal of harm, if he learns an easy- 
going impressionism about all writing 
and thus aggressively resists the dis- 
ciplines of exposition and persuasion. 
My experience last year as temporary 
director of General Education A, the 
freshman writing program at Harvard, 
taught me that the recalcitrant stu- 
dent, having trouble as a freshman 
and almost certain to have increasing 
difficulties as he advances, was the one 
usually whose secondary school con- 
centration on “creative” writing made 


it impossible for him to accept analysis 


and evaluation of his attempts to or- 
ganize thought into prose. Quite 
bluntly, he had been overpraised in 
high school for his “realistic” attempts 
in the short story and his imagistic ex- 
ercises in free verse. “Creative” writ- 
ng courses are not the proper fare for 
gifted students on any level above the 
junior high school; (3) That able stu- 
dents must learn constantly to see the 
craft of literary art—the technique of 
the work. Proper respect for a piece of 
literature is possible only when the 
student knows the work for the aesthe- 
tic achievement that it is; when, that 
is, he understands the problem in form 
which the writer faced and the strate- 
gies which he applied to the solution 
of it. Teachers of English—and es- 
pecially teachers of able students— 
should have no patience with attempts 
to discuss a story or poem without 
some attention to technique: to point 
of view and tone in fiction, to prosody 
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and figurative language in poetry. 
There is only one justification for the 
study of metrics in poetry, but only 
one is needed: we give attention to the 
meter of a poem for the simple reason 
that is is there; it is a form of organ- 
izing the poetic experience; the poet 
meant it to be noticed. An exploration 
of the poem which fails to take form 
into account, or which discounts its 
importance, is an inadequate explora- 
tion, and, more importantly, perhaps, 
an act of anti-intellectualism; (4) That 
the selection of students for Advanced 
Placement courses must be a very 
careful process. Lately it has seemed to 
me from time to time that we are be- 
ginning to see giftedness where no 
giftedness exists. Unquestionably, some 
of the efforts for the academically 
able, especially in science, mathemat- 
ics, and foreign language, have re- 


ceived their greatest impetus from our 
feeling that the Russians are moving 
far ahead of us, in education as well 
as armaments. It is no coincidence that 
the most intense flurry to do some- 
thing for the gifted student occurred 
immediately after Sputnik, and that 
the whole effort on behalf of the 
academically able has had, in the last 
two years, an air of desperation about 
it. 

You cannot create a philosophy of 
education out of fear—fear of the 
Russians, or of anybody or anything 
else. A philosophy of education is the 
product of belief, in what man is and 
in what he may be. If we are to have 
programs for the academically able, it 
must be because we see them as an in- 
escapable part of our democratic serv- 
ice to the intellectual potentiality of 
individual men and women. 


Getting Used to T. S. Eliot —— (Continued from page 9) 


is to experience, in so far as art can 
allow, the simultaneity of heaven and 
hell of which his later poetry gives 
us hint. It is a case of the “form” be- 
coming the “message,” of there being 
no difference between what the po- 
etry says and what it means. Fliot 
makes us experience what he is talking 
about. Whether this is a criterion of 


greatness in art, whether indeed it is 
a criterion of art at all, it is something 
that only a few artists seem able to 
achieve. Or is it perhaps that we can 
too soon get used to other artists, and 
that Eliot, while appearing to give in 
to our understanding, is really hold- 
ing us at bay? 
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A Grammatical Hutobiography 


Don M. Wolfe 


An interesting way of helping students to apply grammatical concepts in building 
their own sentences is explained in this article. Dr. Wolfe, a professor of English 
at Brooklyn College, is a well-known author of textbooks for high school English. 


s EncLisH teachers we are aware 
that no bigger gap exists between 

life and the schoolroom than that be- 
tweeii life and grammar. Language is 
easy, fluent, spontaneous; feelings are 
often fire and ice; but grammar is ab- 
stract, difficult, at times insurmount- 
able. To overcome the inertia of the 
student in his response to grammar, 
we must find some way to relate 
grammar to his experience. A solution 
to this problem becomes increasingly 
imperative as more and more seniors 
aspire to enter college and the profes- 
sional world beyond. More than any 
other series of abstractions, we need 
to give grammar “a local habitation 
and a name,” pinning its various ele- 
ments to the student’s own experience. 
But how can this be accomplished? 
What methods or devices can we use? 
Any student from the seventh grade 
through the twelfth can write a series 
of fifty or a hundred sentences about 
himself to illustrate certain gramma- 
tical principles. This assignment I call a 
grammatical autobiography. The num- 
ber of sentences and the difficulty of 
concept may vary from year to year, 
from class to class. But the principle 
of making grammatical abstractions 
not only concrete but riveted in mean- 
ing to the student’s own experience 
would apply on every level of attain- 


ment or maturity. The idea of such 
an autobiography is not one of syste- 
matic progression in the teaching of 

ammar but of comprehensive review 
that will allow the student to con- 
centrate on those elements in which 
he finds himself most vulnerable to 
repeated error. 


As a part of a student’s grammatical 
autobiography, we may say, for ex- 
ample, “Write eight or ten sentences 
each containing a predicate adjective 
describing your personality. At the 
beginning of each sentence use a prep- 
ositional phrase, such as ‘At home I am 
usually talkative.’” A tenth-grader’s 
sentences may run something like this: 


. At school I am usually jolly. 
With a close friend 1 am expan- 
sive. 

. At home 1 am usually quiet. 

. In English class 1 am discouraged. 

. On sunny days 1 am optimistic. 

. On Sunday morning 1 am blue. 

. On the telephone I am sometimes 
witty. 

With my boy friend 1 am coquet- 
tish. 
9. Inacar\ am nervous. 
10. With my dad I am talkative. 
11. With my mother I am sometimes 
‘evasive. 


Such an assignment may, of course, 
ring in its wake superficial answers or 
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searching ones, depending — the 
relationship of the teacher to his class. 
When, however, the student is asked 
to write his grammatical autobiogra- 
phy in a special notebook to which we 
shall ask him to add from time to time, 
the project assumes the validity we 
want: a fusion of vital experience with 
the difficult abstractions we are trying 
to clarify. 

In teaching the infinitive, we may 
ask the student to make a record of 
his ambitions in infinitive phrases only, 
as Harold Jackson did in the follow- 
ing: 

My Ten AMBITIONS 


. To play center for South High. 

. To buy an old car for forty dol- 
Jars. 

. To win a game of checkers from 
my dad. 

. To make a B in English just once. 

. To read Great Expectations. 

. To make a trip to California. 

. To ask a certain girl for a date. 

. To be admitted to Benton Col- 
lege. 

. To get an interesting job next 
summer. 

. To make my big brother proud 
of me. 


When the class has written phrases in 
response to this assignment, we may 
profitably read and compare 
ambitions, infinitives meanwhile ap- 
propriately forgotten. But after read- 
ing selected sentences to the class or 
having them written on the board, we 
return to the grammatical problem. 
This time we may ask the student to 
write complete sentences opening with 
infinitive phrases of p : “Te 
achieve this ambition, I must, etc.” We 
can also extend the same personalizing 
principle to sentences using the in- 


finitive as subject and predicate noun. 
At the same time, finding memorable 
infinitives in Shakespeare or Milton 
may be an exciting adventure to those 
who have also personalized infinitives 
in their own experience. “Give me the 
right to know,” wrote Milton, “to 
utter, to argue fully according to 
conscience, above all liberties.” The 
nuances of literature take on more 
meaning when a student uses a gram- 
matical structure like that of a master 
he admires. 

As we teach the science of defini- 
tion, which is the heart of the semantic 
search, we may couple the shaping of 
definition not only with the student’s 
personal experience but also with the 
use of predicate nouns he will find it 
hard to forget. Emerson is rich in such 
definitions: “Man is the facade of a 
temple.” “Man is a stream whose 
source is hidden.” “Man is a dwarf of 
himself.” “Man is a fagot of thunder- 
bolts.” Each student may profitably 
write a definition of the word man, 
answering the question “What is man 
to you?” using a predicate noun as 
every good definition requires. If the 
word man is too difficult, we may ask 
the student to define the word citizen, 
maturity, grace, beauty, son, daughter. 

The grammatical autobiography 
may contain stories told in preposi- 
tional phrases, such as the following 
one by Jerry Rabow; 


One Howur to Go 


out of bed 

into the bathroom 
into my clothes 
down the stairs 
at the table 

into my mouth 
on the front step 
for my friends 
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9. across the street 
10. on my bike 

11. toward school 
12. at my desk 


In teaching the distinction between 
the adjective and adverb prepositional 
phrases, we may ask the pupil to tell a 
story about himself in verbs and ad- 
verb phrases only, such as those below 
by Philip Agnew and George Krouse: 


AN ASSEMBLY SPEECH 


walked to the stage 
looked at many faces 
trembled with fear 
stared at my feet 

spoke in a cracked voice 
mumbled out each word 
rushed off the stage 


OFF TO SCHOOL 


jumped from my bed 
looked out the window 
lean-d into my clothes 
rusted out the door 
hopped on my bike 
raced down the street 
sat on the grass 


Still another combination is that of 
participial phrases followed by objects 
and modifiers, telling the story of a 
personal experience: 


IN THE SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


swishing open the door 
hearing the clatter of dishes 
sliding my tray along 
laughing with friends 
choosing a ham sandwich 
lifting a bottle of milk 
balancing my tray 

waiting for my check 
slipping out my napkin 
chattering with the gang 


— 


Helen Geronimo 
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As we meet new needs and dilem- 
mas in the teaching of grammar, the 
possibilities of grammatical autobiog- 
raphy expand. For example, in teach- 
ing the restrictive adjective clause we 
may ask the student to write a number 
of sentences about friends and family, 
beginning as follows: 


I know a friend who... 
Iam a friend who... 

I know a brother who... 
I am a brother who... 


why — 


We also ask our students to write 
sentences about the use of money, 
each one beginning with although, 
such as: 


1. Although I have worked three 
summers, I have saved no money. 

2. Although my dad gives me a 
weekly allowance, I am usually 
broke. 

3. Although I borrow frequently, 
I pay back promptly. 


As students write such sentences, the 
restrictive who clause and the intro- 
ductory although clause cannot help 
but take on a new and emphatic per- 
sonal meaning in the context de- 
scribed. Our aim is not to teach more 
grammar, but to make what we do 
teach indelible in the memory. I. can- 
not imagine a student really hating 
grammar who searches out forty 
nouns in Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Ad- 
dress.” Nor can a student hate those 
grammatical terms by which he has 
expressed some indelible facts and im- 
pressions of himself. 

One of the most fascinating ap- 
proaches to grammatical autobiog- 
raphy in the eleventh or twelfth grade 
is to select passages from literature 
which describe in part the student’s 
own experience. He is then prepared 
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to write a sentence similar in con- 
struction to a master sentence he has 
chosen for himself. For example, con- 
sider this sentence from the Mayor of 
Caster bridge: 


And in Autumn airy spheres of 
thistledown floated into the same 
street, lodged upon the shop fronts, 
blew into drains, and innumerable 
tawny and yellow leaves skimmed 
along the pavement, and stole through 
people’s doorways into their passages 
with a hesitating scratch on the floor, 
like the skirts of timid visitors. 
Looking at this remarkable sentence 

from a grammatical point of view 
only, we see first a series of three active 
verbs, each followed by a preposition- 
al phrase; then an independent clause 
with a compound verb, skimmed and 
stole, followed by six consecutive 
prepositional phrases. The student who 
is able to construct a sentence of his 
own like this one, with the same series 
of grammatical constructions in se- 
quence, pulls together in one passage 
many elements of his grammatical 
knowledge. 

However, the grammatical con- 
struction of this sentence cannot be 
disassociated from its imagery or its 
rhetoric. Here Hardy presents us first 
with a frame of a village street in au- 
tumn through which thistledown is 
floating. Within the frame of the street 
he places images of shop fronts and 
drains. Within the frame of shop 
fronts he shows us innumerable tawny 
and yellow leaves, stealing into peo- 
ple’s doorways. Beyond each doorway 
is a passage, and we hear the scratch 
of the leaves upon the floor “like the 
skirts of timid visitors.” This passage 
is a remarkable synthesis of the art of 
the novelist. The simile, preceded by 
color images, sound images, active 


verbs, and a touch image, comes ap- 
propriately at the climax of the sen- 
tence. None of this analysis of Hardy’s 
sentence can be separated from its 
grammatical construction. For those 
students whose minds need stretching, 
it is an ideal task for them to write 
sentences of this same grammatical 
construction. Where Hardy has prep- 
ositional phrases, the student uses 
prepositions. Where Hardy has active 
verbs, the student follows Hardy’s ex- 
atnple. Where Hardy uses sounds and 
colors and images of touch, the stu- 
dent does likewise. I grant that in 
writing such a sentence the student 
may depend less upon autobiography | 
than upon imagination. But there are 
many kinds of autobiographies, and 
to the student who can write such a 
sentence, we may say, “This is a good 
sign, not only of your knowledge of 
grammar but also of your understand- 
ing of intense sensory diction. More- 
over, your simile at the end is almost 
as striking and original as that of 
Hardy himself.” I have had college 
students who have profitably spent 
half a day in paraphrasing this sen- 
tence, achieving not only the same 
sequence in grammatical constructions, 
but also an equally intense diction. 
The selection of a master sentence 
that the junior or senior thinks worthy 
of imitation begins of course with the 
idea of the sentence, not its structure. 
Nevertheless, within the fascinating 
sentence, the student finds particular 
constructions he would like to make 
a part of his language resources. When 
even a few students can bring such 
sentences to class, write them on the 
board, and then copy for comparison 
their own sentences, the class can 
make a long step forward in a more 
sophisticated appreciation of grammar. 
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Consider, for example, this sentence 
from Anzia Yesierska, “How I Found 
America”: 


More and more the all-consuming 
need for a friend possessed me. In 
the street, in the cars, in the subways, 
I was always seeking, ceaselessly seek- 
ing for eyes, a face, the flash of a 
smile that would be light in my dark- 
ness. 


This passage represents a common ex- 

rience. What part of it is worthy of 
imitation? We may say, “Choose the 
most distinguished part of the pass- 
age. Imitate that part only in terms of 
your own experience.” The student 
would hardly select the first sentence 
as an metals of distinguished diction 
or structure. But the second sentence, 
ah, that is different. But what is best 
in the second ‘sentence, its series of 
prepositional phrases or its series of 
noun objects? And are these objects 


more distinguished than the metaphor 
at the end of the sentence? In some 
such classroom situation lies the ideal 
fusion of literary appreciation, writing 


skill, and grammatical realism. 


Suggested Sequence: Grammatical 
Autobiography 

The sequence of questions below is 
from easy to difficult. The questions 
are suggestive rather than inclusive. 
If some questions seem too elementary 
for our grade, we may pass them by. 
The teacher of grade seven or grade 
twelve will wish to modify the se- 
uence to suit her needs. Many stu- 
ents will think of autobiographical 
ideas that they would like to express 
form. Others will 
think of grammatical constructions 
they have always found — 
Autobiographical sentences may he ' 
them to fix the constructions in mind, 


especially when the ideas are ex- 
changed with those of fellow-students. 


1. In what state were you born? Use 
and underline a prepositional phrase. 
Example: I was born in Nebraska. 

. When were you born? Use and 
underline a prepositional phrase. Ex- 
ample: 1 was born on October 24, 
1943. 

. What is your father’s name? Use 
and underline a predicate noun. Ex- 
ample: My father’s name is Nathan. 

. On what street do you live? Use and 
underline a prepositional phrase. Ex- 
ample: I live on Rogers Avenue. 

. What color are your eyes? Use a 
predicate adjective. Example: My 
eyes are blue. 

. What color is your hair? Use a 
adjective. Example: My 

air is brown. 

. Write ten sentences that describe 
your personality. Begin each sen- 
tence with a prepositional phrase. 
Example: At school 1 am friendly. 

. What .did you see when you first 
awakened this morning? Use the 
word saw with a noun object. Mark 
Saw as a transitive or intransitive 
verb. Example: I saw the pink cur- 
tain. , 

. What clothes did you put on this 
morning that you especially like? 
Use and label a transitive verb. Ex- 
ample: 1 put on my corduroy jacket. 


. What did you eat for breakfast this 
morning? Use three objects of a 
transitive verb, label it, and punctu- 
ate the series of nouns correctly. 
Underline and label each noun. Ex- 
ample: I ate oatmeal, toast, and but- 
ter. 

. Who is your closest friend in this 
room? Use a predicate noun. Ex- 
ample: My closest friend is Harry. 

. Define the word son, daughter, ma- 
turity, beauty, friendship, citizen, or 
student in one sentence. Use a predi- 
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cate noun. Open your sentence with 
the words “To me.” Example: To 
me a son is a boy who tries to un- 
derstand his father’s struggles. 


What river have you crossed? — 
with a prepositional phrase telling 
when. Mark your verb transitive or 
intransitive. Example: In October 
1956, I crossed the Colorado River. 


Describe an action of yours that 
took place today. Open with a pres- 
ent participle. Example: Opening the 
garage door, I backed out the car. 
Write a sentence describing your 
dad or mother at the dinner table. 
Use at least one nominative abso- 
lute.*Example: My dad ate slowly, 
laying down his fork now and 
then, and smiling at my mother, 
his laughing blue glance sweeping 
around the table. 

What occupations do several of 
your family follow? Name four rela- 
tives and tell what occupation each 
follows. Use predicate nouns and 
underline them, Example: My uncle 
is a locomotive engineer. 


. What three sounds do you like? Use 


three gerunds as objects of your 
verb. Example: | like the pattering 
of rain on my window, the crack- 
ling of a wood fire, the humming of 


a motor. 


. What activity did you enjoy most 


as a child of ten or twelve? Use a 
gerund as the object of your verb. 
Example: 1 liked swimming in the 
Y.M.C.A. pool. 

What are ten ambitions you cherish? 
Use infinitive phrases only. (See 
above page 17) 


What job have you held that you 
like best? Use an intransitive verb. 
Example: 1 worked in a clothing 
store. 

What three colors did you see to- 
day? Answer with the transitive 
verb saw. Example: I saw the blue 
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of the sky, the green of the grass 
on our front lawn, the black of the 
tar on the roadway. 


Write a sentence about your use of 
money beginning with although. Ex- 
ample: Although I do not make 
money easily, I always spend it fast. 
Write a sentence opening with an 
as or even as clause, followed by a 
nominative absolute. Describe a 
moment you recall, in a sentence 
like the following from Katherine 
Anne Porter, “Maria Concepcion”: 
“Even as she was falling asleep; head 
bowed over the child, she was still 
aware of the strange, wakeful hap- 
piness.” 

Describe an action you remember, 
in a sentence constructed like the 
following from Joseph Conrad, Nig- 
ger of the Narcissus: “Streaming 
with perspiration, we swarmed up 
the rope, and, coming into the blast 
of cold wind, gasped like men 
plunged into icy water.” 


Choose a sentence or passage from 
a book that represents to you an 
experience you recall vividly. Write 
a sentence of your own phe the 
experience, using the same gram- 
matical construction that your 
writer used. Here are examples: _ 


“A half moon, dusky-gold, was 
sinking behind the black sycamore 
tree.” 


D. H. Lawrence, Sons and Lovers 


“The moonlight fell upon the 
earth like a magic unearthly dawn. 
It wiped away all rawness, it hid 
all sores. It gave common and 
familiar things—the sagging drift of 
the bar, the raw shed of the cream- 
ery, the rich curve of the lawyer’s 
crab-apple trees—a uniform bloom 
of wonder.” 


Thomas Wolfe, Look Homeward, 
Angel 
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Toward Maturity in Judging Fiction: 
An Approach to Schaefer's Shane 


A. Stephen Dunning 


Most teachers would agree that the prospect of teaching the novel to low-ability 
ninth graders is formidable. How one teacher met the challenge is described here. 


When this article was written, Mr. Dunning was teaching at the Florida High 
School, Tallahassee, Florida. After receiving his Ph.D. in English education at 
the Florida State University last June, he was appointed as an assistant professor 


was no deliberate attempt to 

divide ninth grade English into 
three “homogeneous” groups. But as 
is so often the case, the scheduling of 
courses offered in science, mathemat- 
ics, and foreign languages did a rather 
effective screening job. Typicaily, our 
sharp college-bound students appeared 
in the fifth-period class; the students 
whose educational futures were not 
yet secure, who had not yet com- 
mitted themselves to the life of: the 
mind, ended up in the first-period 
class. And second period? Inevitably, 
this group included last year’s repeat- 
ers, youngsters who were waiting for 
the magic age of sixteen, the slow of 
wit but fast of foot, the social 
promotees—a restless, good-natured, 
rough-and-ready group of boys and 
girls, — in all. 

A few facts: the median IQ (re- 
ported from a variety of measures) 
. was 91; the median grade in the past 
year’s English course, C minus; medi- 
an grade placement in reading, 7.9. In 
rough outline, then, here were sixteen 
boys and twelve girls who had not 
found comfort or success in our lan- 
guage arts curriculum. 


of English education at Duke University. 


Medians, however, obscure individ- 
uals. Certain freaks in scheduling 
brought two clearly superior students 
into the second-period class—one who 
might well have led the fifth-period 
Class in sensitivity to literature and in 
ability to write succinctly and creative- 
ly. At the other extreme, there was the 
boy who could not, quite literally, 
write a sentence. Despite their histories 
of academic anonymity, the bulk of 
the students earnestly sought to learn, 
at least to give it a try until the teacher 
or the program proved impossible. 

If one of the common goals of Eng- 
lish teachers is to make literature an 
important part of students’ lives, sec- 
ond period offered the same kinds of 
problems and challenges that any 
class offers. Any differences in ap- 
proach resulted from the teacher’s 
perceptions of his students—their capa- 
bilities, interests, and limitations. The 
program for the year, then, was to in- 
clude several thernatic units, consider- 
able practice in sentence and _ para- 
graph writing, practice in speaking 
and listening, the study of poetry and 
other “types”—a conventional ap- 
proach to communication and expres- 
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sion. Early in the year we did some 
writing diagnosis, set up individual 
reading designs, and worked our way 
through the fury of the football sea- 
son. We finished our first thematic 
unit, “The Many Faces of Courage,” 
in mid-November. We planned to 
study a novel before the Christmas 
vacation. 

Early in November, I considered the 
past achievements of the class in rela- 
tion to the prospect of a common read- 
ing of Dickens’ Great Expectations, 
available to us in our anthology. The 
prospect was appalling. The class, as 
a whole, could no more benefit from 
class-wide study of Dickens than they 
could from emulating Carlyle in 
their writing assignments. I searched 
through our classroom library of pa- 
perbacks. As the search narrowed, and 
after consultations with fellow faculty 
members, I selected Shane by Jack 
Schaefer as a novel worth reading, 
worth studying, and especially suitable 
for this particular class. 

Twenty-nine copies ordered from 
a national supplier of paperbacks cost 
less than six dollars; the money came 
from our “supplies” allowance. A 
week before our reading of Shane be- 
gan, I had opportunity: to do some 
planning. Re-reading the book was a 
pleasure. Schaefer’s prose is clean and 
purposeful; characterizations are de- 
cently drawn through statement, be- 
havior, and allusion; Shane, himself, 
was man enough for any of my stu- 
dents; the novel had action, conflict, 
a happy-sad ending—the basic ingredi- 
ents of popular taste! I checked re- 
views of the book and found that rep- 
utable critics had commented enthusi- 
astically on plot and other structural 
aspects. Shane, then, was substituted 
for a finer, more mature piece of liter- 


ature, deliberately, without apology. 
As a Dickens buff, I made a solemn 
promise to get Dickens into the hands 
of some of the more capable students 
at a later date. 

The paperbacks arrived on a Wed- 
nesday. On Friday I distributed them 
along with a study sheet made up of 
some “required” and some “optional” 
questions and guides. I suggested that 
the students might read both the study 
sheet and the book over the week-end. 
When the groans subsided, I made it 
clear that it wasn’t necessary to finish 
the book, but that each student should 
read as far as he was able. 

The study sheet had questions di- 
rected at various conventional literary 
aspects. Taken together, the questions 
offered a rigorous challenge to any of 
my second-period students. Converse- 
ly, most of the questions (read aloud, 
explained to the whole class, inter- 
preted again for individuals in face- 
to-face situations) could be answered 
profitably by all but a few students. 
Several questions dealt with structural 
aspects: 

1. Who is “telling the story” in 
Shane? In choosing such a story- 
teller, what difficult writing prob- 
lem does Schaefer take on?? 

. As you are reading, jot down 
what seem to you the important 
plot situations. Perhaps the first 
situation might be, “Shane ar- 
rives at Starrett’s ranch, spends 
the night, and decides to stay.” 
See if you can get the important 
plot situations in a list of twelve 


‘I included specific page references to our 
text (Bantam Books, 11th ——s July 1958) 
a 


where clues might be available: p. 54, next to 
last paragraph; p. 64, paragra beginnin 

“He waited so long . . .” and “T could oe a 
it”; page 81, first paragraph; and page 99, para- 


graph near the bottom of the page beginning, 


‘This is kind of tough on you .. . 
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to fifteen items. Put a check along 
side the item on your list which 
seems to be the “turning point” of 
the novel. 


Another question was pointed toward 
the context approach to unfamiliar 
words: 


3. Without looking the words de 
a dictionary, write a short defini- 
tion for “fiddle-footed” (page 9, 
near bottom); “legacy” (page 12, 
near bottom); “millstone” (page 
13, third paragraph from bot- 
tom); and “tariff” (page 14, near 
bottom). Your definition (or syn- 
onym) should fit into the story 
in place of the word you are 
defining. How do you know what 
each of these words means? 
When you come across words in 
Shane which are unfamiliar to 
you, define them in the same way 
that you defined the four words 
above. Keep a list of the words 
which are new to you. Check 

your definitions against dictionary 


definitions. 


Another question was directed toward 
getting meaning from non-literal lan- 
guage—toward “between-the-lines” 
reading: 


4. What does Shane mean when he 
says, “Yes, That’s the best bit 
of stump I ever tasted” (page 29, 
near the middle)? 


Several questions explored character- 
ization: 


5. In Chapter I, Shane impresses Bob 
as being “terrifying” and “mys- 
terious.” List several specific de- 
tails in Chapter I which make 
Bob’s impression seem reasonable. 
Look especially for actions and 
conversations of Shane himself 

rather than for things which 

other characters say about him. 
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6. There is a lengthy description of 
Shane when he first appears at 
the Starrett ranch. However, in 

_ the chapters which follow, other 
traits mf behavior and personality 
are added to his characterization. 
Find four or five of these traits. 
List them and indicate the pages 
from which you took your 
samples. 


These were the basic questions which 
I asked each student to answer. I asked 
them to hold their questions about my 
questions until Monday. 


A clear majority of the class had 
finished reading Shane by Monday! 
We spent the hour reading some pas- 
sages and discussing the questions on 
the study sheet. Every question needed 
some explanation, of course. Students 
were able to pin down the problem in 
question 1.—Here is a little boy telling 
a man’s story, and not understanding 
all the facts he reported on; we dis- 
cussed the more general problem of 
first-person narrative. The plot ques- 
tion, number 2, produced many lists 
that included unimportant plot aspects. 
We discussed these, got some agree- 
ment regarding a definition of “im- 
portant” as opposed to “unimportant,” 
and discussed (although we didn’t re- 
solve) the question of the turning 
point. Question 3 produced worth- 
while discussion. Several students had 
obviously gone to the dictionary first 
—with ludicrous results. We discussed 
context and agreed that words like 
“restless” would substitute for “fiddle- 
footed,” “cost” or “price” would sub- 
stitute for “tariff’—and that ‘“‘a scheme 
of duties imposed by a government” 
would not. I tried to make it clear that 
knowing what “fiddle-footed” means 
is secondary to knowing how to derive 
a meaning for the word. Question 4 
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was a puzzler. Students were able to 
face the obvious fact that Shane was 
not dining — a stump, and several 
students made explanations that were 
close to the mark. I suggested that we 
hold the question for further discus- 
sion. Questions 5 and 6 were the easiest 
questions; characterizations pose fewer 
problems than other literary aspects. 
We were able to identify specifics for 
both questions as well as indicate some 
of the methods which authors use to 
establish characterization. I read a des- 
criptive “characterization” from an in- 
ferior junior novel, and the students 
discussed the superior methods of char- 
acterization which Schaefer employed. 
As Charley P. put it, “Schaefer shows 
you Shane from so many different 
angles.” 

On Tuesday, all but three students 
claimed to have finished the book. I 
urged those three students to read on 
while their classmates did some writ- 
ing about Shane. Several of the more 
perceptive students were put to the 
task of answering the perplexing ques- 
tion 4—in paragraph form. Others con- 
tinued on their vocabulary lists and 
made up a “vocabulary quiz” of new 
or difficult words which they tried 
on their classmates. Other students 
were asked to go on to the “extra” 
questions, and I made certain that the 
extras included a question which any- 
one could answer and others which 
would test the very best readers. Here 
are some samples: 


7. Is Bob a believable character? 
What are things ‘vhich Bob does 
which might be cunsidered “typi- 
cal” boys’ behavior or activities? 

. Novelists often prepare for action 
which is to come later in the plot 
-by hinting at—or “foreshadow- 
ing’’—later plot developments. 


You will find some hints on pages 
35, 36, 37, 54, and 64, What are 
the hints? For what plot develop- 
ments is Schaefer preparing? 

. What point about the relationship 
between Shane and Joe Starrett 
is the author making in para- 
graphs such as those beginning 
on page 50 (“Father whirled to 
face him.”) and page 67 (be- 
ginning “Just the same . . .”)? 

. What was Shane running away 
from? What had his life been 
like before he got to the Star- 
retts’ ranch? Do the passages on 
page 88 (middle of the page) and 
page 91 (sixth paragraph) help 
you work out an answer? 

. What was it that Mrs. Starrett 
believed that her husband had 
“done to Shane” (page 62, last 
paragraph)? 

. Can you c2fine Mrs. Starrett’s 
feelings for Shane? The passages 
on page 66 (first paragraph), page 
80 (most of the page), and page ~ 
90 (last paragraph) may help. 

. On page 117, Mrs, Starrett urges 
her husband to pull down the 
“tall corner post” which Shane 
had set into the ground. What 
does the post stand for—or sym- 
bolize? 


We continued to hold informal dis- 
cussions through Thursday when I 
collected the books. Each student had 
been asked to write answers to the 
first six questions—but “not to be 
handed in.” I did ask that everyone 
write a full paragraph on one answer 
to be handed in, and on Friday I gave 
a test. I asked five or six “parlor 
games” questions (specific recall), 
asked them for an intelligent opinion 
of the book (supporting their judg- 
ments with specifics), and an optional 
; ewes which picked up some of the 

iscussion of question 8 above. (We 
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had had a lively discussion concerning 
“foreshadowing” as opposed to “pre- 
science” which is one of the trade- 
marks of characterization in trash 
novels.) Here endeth the class-wide 
study of Shane. 


Values of the Project 


Every English teacher believes in 
the principle of class-wide study of 
literature to achieve certain purposes 
of instruction. It is equally important, 
although less commonly practiced, to 
supplement class-wide instruction with 
group and individual instruction. 
When a teacher chooses a single piece 
of literature for an entire class, he 
anticipates widely different levels of 
response. Such differences in response 
were clearly in evidence in our study 
of Shane. However, I believe the book 
was‘read with interest by every class 
member and that everyone—save per- 
haps one student—profited from his 
reading. 

I believe, too, that our time was 
well spent studying Shane. In five class 
hours, students read a short, intcrest- 
ing novel and dealt with important 
critical questions. In the fifteen class 
days remaining before vacation, we 
spent some time establishing a series 
of criteria for “good writing.” Refer- 
ences to specifics in Shane gave me 
the feeling that we had studied litera- 
ture and that students had picked up 
important understandings about litera- 
cure. We also had time to apply some- 
thing of what we learned from Shane 
to reports on individual reading de- 
signs, worked for a week on some 
paragraphing problems which had 
been revealed in the writing and tests 
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on Shane, and concluded with an oral 
interpretation of Life with Father. 
Had we chosen Great Expectations in- 
stead of Shane, we would have done 
well to have read it aloud in the time 
available. 

Which would have been the better 
choice? This is an unanswerable ques- 
tion, probably. The ultimate test of 
our success as teachers of literature is 
to be found in the reading habits of 
students who have gone out “into the 
world.” Significant, interesting expe- 
riences with novels which can be read 
quickly and perceptively provide the 
kind of background that will allow a 
sensitive reading of Dickens at a later 
time. I am certain that I shall try Shane 
again, but I am not sure that I will 
save it for a low-ability group. Surely 
there are times when the facts of edu- 
cational life indicate some departure 
from traditional practice. And: just as 
surely, individual students will be led 
to rich reading experiences wihil 
others are persuaded that literature is 
an important and necessary resource 
for perspective upon human experi- 
ence. 

Shane or Dickens for my second- 
period class? Shane, last year; we 
might try Conrad, Michener, Richter, 
or Crane this year. There is a wealth 
of paperbacks available—ranging from 
the finest masterpieces in the language 
to transition-type ephemera of the 
junior novel genre. A moment of clear 
vision in my foggy landscape: the boy 
who said that the movie version of 
Shane had better fighting scenes, but 
that Shane seemed more like a real 
man in the book. This is not high level! 
criticism, surely, but I smiled a teach- 
er’s smile. 
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Improving the Reading of 


Academically Untalented Students 


Edwin Mingoia 


Research leaves little doubt that poor reading is a prime factor in unsatisfactory 
work in various school subjects. The problem of the handicapped reader in high 
school has so many facets that no one is likely to agree with any one set of 
solutions. However, readers will find in this article a number of concrete sugges- 
tio»: for materials, procedures, and administrative arrangements that may help 
the student crippled in reading. Mr. Mingoia is the reading coordinator for the 


Barstow, California, Public Schools. 


CHARACTERISTIC most promi- 
nently associated with the student 
having a history of poor grades in the 
academic subjects is ‘deficiency in 
reading skills. He often complains that 
he cannot understand the texts he 
reads; consequently, he is referred to 
as a “reading problem.” In many cases 
the student is a case of arrested devel- 
opment in reading. He does not have 
the skills, attitudes, and habits neces- 
sary for adequate performance in the 
academic subjects as ordinarily taught. 
If his problem is one of negative 
self-concept which says, “I am a per- 
son hating reading and am no good 
in it,” a remedial reading class will do 
little good. By the time the poor aca- 
demic student has arrived in high 
school, he is thoroughly convinced 
he is dumb. The “D’s” and “F’s” have 
too thoroughly done their job in rein- 
forcing this picture of himself. Coun- 
seling may be the only means to help 
this student overcome his conviction 
chat he is stupid. 
If the poor academic student can 
read the newspaper, he no longer neeas 
basic phonics as much as he needs a 


further the skills he already possesses. 
Also, he needs the opportunity to ex- 
plore the world of books. In so doing, 
his taste for book learning will in- 
crease, and so will his vocabulary. A 
student cannot be expected to read his 
English, science, and social studies 
texts with adequate understanding un- 
less he has a wide background of 
information gleaned from incidental 
reading. 

The remainder of this article will 
be devoted to suggestions on teaching 
procedures, materials, and plans to be 
used with these students. 


Some Teaching Procedures 


1. Make possible individualized, self- 
selection in reading. 


The individualized, self-selection 
program is one that inspires the stu- 
dent to become acquainted with the 
world of books. This program, offer- 
ing the student the opportunity to 
assume responsibility for his own 
learning, is not to be confused with 
free reading or the “book reports” 
routine. It is a program that has a 
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been revealed in the writing and tests 


ers smule. 


context ypproach to 


+ Woehour looking the words up in 
a dictionary, write a short defini 
tion for “fiddle-footed” ( page 
near bottom); “legacy” (page 12, 
near bottom); “millstone” (page 
13, third paragraph from bot- 
tom); and “tariff” (page 14, near 
bottom). Your definition (or syn- 
onym) should fit into the story 
in place of the word you are 
defining. How do you know what 
each of these words means? 
When you come across words in 
Shane which are unfamiliar to 
you, define them in the same way 
that you defined the four words 
above. Keep a list of the words 
which are new to you. Check 
your definitions against dictionary 
definitions. 


Another question was directed toward 
getting meaning from non-literal lan- 
guage—toward “between-the-l ines” 
reading: 


4. What does Shane mean when he 
says, “Yes, That’s the best bit 
of stump I ever tasted” (page 29, 
near the middle)? 


Several questions explored character- 
ization: 


5, In Chapter I, Shane impresses Bob 
as being “terrifying” and “mys- 
terious.” List several specific de- 
tails in Chapter I which make 
Bob’s impression seem reasonable. 
Look especially for actions and 
conversations of Shane himself 
rather than for things which 
other characters say about him. 


re added to hn characterization 
Find four or five of these traits 
List them and indicate the pages 
from which you took vour 
samples 


These were the basic questions which 
I asked each student to answer. I asked 
them to hold their questions about m1) 
questions until Monday. 


A clear majority of the class had 
finished reading Shane by Monday! 
We spent the hour reading some pas- 
sages and discussing the questions on 
the study sheet. Every question needed 
some explanation, of course. Students 
were able to pin down the problem in 
question 1.—Here is a little boy telling 
a man’s story, and not understanding 
all the facts he reported on; we dis- 
cussed the more general problem of 
first-person narrative. The plot ques- 
tion, number 2, produced many lists 
that included unimportant plot aspects. 
We discussed these, got some agree- 
ment regarding a definition of “im- 
portant” as opposed to “unimportant,” 
and discussed (although we didn’t re- 
solve) the question of the turning 
point. Question 3 produced worth- 
while discussion. Several students had 
obviously gone to the dictionary first 
—with ludicrous results. We discussed 
context and agreed that words like 
“restless” would substitute for “fiddle- 
footed,” “cost” or “price” would sub- 
stitute for “tariff”—and that “a scheme 
of duties imposed by a government” 
would not. I tried to make it clear that 
knowing what “fiddle-footed” means 
is secondary to knowing how to derive 
a meaning for the word. Question 4 
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read the newspaper, he no longer needs 


tose to the mark. | caggested th we 

wld the question for turther discus 
won. Questions § and 6 were the easiest 


few er 


questions, ¢ haracterizanions pose 
problems than other literary aspects 
We were able to identify specifics for 
both questions as well as indicate some 
of the methods which authors use to 
establish characterization. I read a des 
criptive “characterization” from an in- 
ferior junior novel, and the students 
discussed the superior methods of char- 
acterization which Schaefer employed. 
As Charley P. put it, “Schaefer shows 
you Shane from so many different 
angles.” 

On Tuesday, all but three students 
claimed to have finished the book. I 
urged those three students to read on 
while their classmates did some writ- 
ing about Shane. Several of the more 
perceptive students were put to the 
task of answering the perplexing ques- 
tion 4—in paragraph form. Others con- 
tinued on their vocabulary lists and 
made up a “vocabulary quiz” of new 
or difficult words which they tried 
on their classmates. Other students 
were asked to go on to the “extra” 
questions, and I made certain that the 
extras included a question which any- 
one could answer and others which 
would test the very best readers. Here 
are some samples: 


7. Is Bob a believable character? 
What are things which Bob does 
which might be considered “typi- 
cal” boys’ behavior or activities? 

8. Novelists often prepare for action 
which is to come later in the plot 
by hinting at—or “foreshadow- 
ing’’—later plot developments. 


( \ free reading or the “book reports” 
basic phonics as much as he needs a_ routine. It is a program that has a 


berween Shane and Joe Starret 
ws the author making m pars 
graphs such as those beginning 
on page 50 (“Father whurled to 
face him.”) and page 6) 
ginning “Just the same ¢ 

10. What was Shane running away 
from? What had his life been 
like before he got to the Star 
retts’ ranch? Do the passages on 
page 88 (middle of the page) and 
page 91 (sixth paragraph) help 
you work out an answer? 

11. What was it that Mrs. Starrett 
believed that her husband had 
“done to Shane” (page 62, last 
paragraph)? 

12. Can you define Mrs. Starrett’s 
feelings for Shane? The passages 
on page 66 (first paragraph), page 
80 (most of the page), and page 
90 (last paragraph) may help. 

13. On page 117, Mrs, Starrett urges 
her husband to pull down the 
“tall corner post” which Shane 
had set into the ground. What 
does the post stand for—or sym- 
bolize? 


We continued to hold informal dis- 
cussions through Thursday when I 
collected the books. Each student had 
been asked to write answers to the 
first six questions—but “not to be 
handed in.” I did ask that everyone 
write a full paragraph on one answer 
to be handed in, and on Friday I gave 
a test. I asked five or six “parlor 
games” questions (specific recall), 
asked them for an intelligent opinion 
of the book (supporting their judg- 
ments with specifics), and an optional 
which picked up some of the 

iscussion of question 8 above. (We 
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had had a lively discussion concerning 
“foreshadowing” as opposed to “pre- 
science” which is one of the trade- 
narks of characterization in trash 
novels.) Here endeth the class-wide 
study of Shane. 


Values of the Project 


Every English teacher believes in 
the principle of class-wide study of 
literature to achieve certain purposes 
of instruction. It is equally important, 
although less commonly practiced, to 
supplement class-wide instruction with 
group and individual instruction. 
When a teacher chooses a single piece 
of literature for an entire class, he 
anticipates widely different levels of 
response. Such differences in response 
were clearly in evidence in our study 
of Shane. However, I believe the book 
was read with interest by every class 
member and that everyone—save per- 
haps one student—profited from his 
reading. 

I believe, too, that our time was 
well spent studying Shane. In five class 
hours, students read a short, interest- 
ing novel and dealt with important 
critical questions. In the fifteen class 
days remaining before vacation, we 
spent some time establishing a series 
of criteria for “good writing.” Refer- 
ences to specifics in Shane gave me 
the feeling that we had studied litera- 
ture and that students had picked up 
important understandings about litera- 
ture. We also had time to apply some- 
thing of what we learned from Shane 
to reports on individual reading de- 
signs, worked for a week on some 
paragraphing problems which had 
been revealed in the writing and tests 


on Shane, and concluded with an oral 
interpretation of Life with Father. 
Had we chosen Great Expectations in- 
stead of Shane, we would have done 
well to have read it aloud in the time 
available. _ 

Which would have been the better 
choice? This is an unanswerable ques- 
tion, probably. The ultimate test of 
our success as teachers of literature is 
to be found in the reading habits of 
students who have gone out “into the 
world.” Significant, interesting expe- 
riences with novels which can be read 
quickly and perceptively provide the 
kind of background that will allow a 
sensitive reading of Dickens at a later 
time. I am certain that I shall try Shane 
again, but I am not sure that I will 
save it for a low-ability group. Surely 
there are times when the facts of edu- 
cational life indicate some departure 
from traditional practice. And just as 
surely, individual students will be led 
to rich reading experiences while 
others are persuaded that literature is 
an important and necessary resource 
for perspective upon human experi- 
ence. 

Shane or Dickens for my second- 
period class? Shane, last year; we 
might try Conrad, Michener, Richter, 
or Crane this year. There is a wealth 
of paperbacks available—ranging from 
the finest masterpieces in the language 
to transition-type ephemera of the 
junior novel genre. A moment of clear 
vision in my foggy landscape: the boy 
who said that the movie version of 
Shane had better fighting scenes, but 
that Shane seemed more like a real 
man in the book. This is not high level 
criticism, surely, but I smiled a teach- 
smile. 
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Improving the Reading of | 


Academically Untalented Students 


Edwin Mingoia 


Research leaves little doubt that poor reading is a prime factor in unsatisfactory 


work in various school subjects. The problem of the handicapped reader in high 
school has so many facets that no one is likely to agree with any one set of 
solutions. However, readers will find in this article a number of concrete sugges- 
tions for materials, procedures, and administrative arrangements that may help 
the student crippled in reading. Mr. Mingoia is the reading coordinator for the 


Barstow, California, Public Schools. 


CHARACTERISTIC most promi- 
nently associated with the student 
having a history of poor grades in the 
academic subjects is deficiency in 
reading skills. He often complains that 
he cannot understand the texts he 
reads; consequently, he is referred to 
as a “reading problem.” In many cases 
the student is a case of arrested devel- 
opment in reading. He does not have 
the skills, attitudes, and habits neces- 
sary for adequate performance in the 
academic subjects as ordinarily taught. 
If his problem is one of negative 
self-concept which says, “I am a per- 
son hating reading and am no good 
in it,” a remedial reading class will do 
little good. By the time the poor aca- 
demic student has arrived in high 
school, he is thoroughly convinced 
he is dumb. The “D’s” and “F’s” have 
too thoroughly done their job in rein- 
forcing this picture of himself. Coun- 
seling may be the only means to help 
this student overcome his conviction 
that he is stupid. 

If the poor academic student can 
read the newspaper, he no longer needs 
basic phonics as much as he needs a 
reading program which will develop 
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further the skills he already possesses. 
Also, he needs the opportunity to ex- 
plore the world of books. In so doing, 
his taste for book learning will in- 
crease, and so will his vocabulary. A 
student cannot be expected to read his 
English, science, and social studies 
texts with adequate understanding un- 
less he has a wide background of 
information gleaned from incidental 
reading. 

The remainder of this article will 
be devoted to suggestions on teaching 
procedures, materials, and plans to be 
used with these students. 


Some Teaching Procedures 


1. Make possible individualized, self- 
selection in reading. 


The individualized, self-selection 
program is one that inspires the stu- 
dent to become acquainted with the 
world of books. This program, offer- 
ing the student the opportunity to 
assume responsibility for his own 
learning, is not to be confused with 
free reading or the “book reports” 
routine. It is a program that has a 
unique, definite structure. The teacher 
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should have many weeks of orienta- 
tion and planning to launch such a 
program. Self-selection incorporates 
the ideas of a good literature program, 
individualized reading, recreational 
reading, and bibliotherapy. 

Self-selection is based on the prin- 
ciple that the student, under proper 
guidance in a rich literary environ- 
ment, will choose reading experiences 
best suited for his own particular de- 
velopment. In addition to the idea in 
the motto, “There is a right book, 
short story, article, or poem for the 
right student at the right time,” there 
is also the idea of a right assignment 
sheet or project. 

It is important that a “lush” reading 
environment be established—shelves of 
books and periodicals, vertical files of 
assignments, and work centers afford- 
ing the student the opportunity to use 
phonetic games, crossword puzzles, 
filmstrips, reading accelerators, and 
earphones plugged to recordings of 
plays and poems. 

Although the student is encouraged 
to read material on his level which is 
suitable in the school situation, he is 
under no commitment but his own. 
The program operates entirely on a 
self-commitment and self-service basis. 
He +.ay choose to spend a half-hour 
supericially skimming through a novel 
or he may even re-read one. It is the 
teacher’s role, however, to help the 
student reconstruct the reading expe- 
rience through appropriate projects of 
reporting that challenge the best kind 
of thinking. 

The self-selection differs from most 
reading programs in that record keep- 
ing and flexible, small-group instruc- 
tion become the two basic, indispensa- 
ble processes that keep the program 
alive and growing. 


Both teacher and student keep a 
variety of records. The teacher’s anec- 
dotal recordings continuously appraise 
the student’s reading development— 
attitudes, interests, skills, and difficul- 
ties; the student keeps records of ma- 
terials read, new vocabulary, and ways 
he reconstructed the reading experi- 
ence. 

The class as a whole employs 
projects (i.e., a central file of book 
commentaries, a growing mural of 
storybook characters, the expanding 
class project ‘chart) to serve as record 
of movement toward commonly estab- 
lished goals. 

In addition to individual counseling, 
the teacher uses small group instruc- 
tion, a method that saves literally 
hours of teaching because of its high 
degree of interaction among students 
and teacher. Groupings are flexible 
pending on the purpose, i.e., skill 
building, discussion of common read- 
ing, planning projects, stimulating 
interest. 


2. Teach reading before assigning a 
chapter in the textbook. 


a. Stimulate interest in the chap- 
ter. Build a background. Engage 
students in a discussion on the 
subject the chapter will cover. 


b. Raise questions, problems, and 
purposes which will serve as a 
guide for reading independently. 

c. Pave the way for smooth, inde- 
pendent reading by listing the 
anticipated new vocabulary to 
be encountered in the chapter. 
Discuss the pertinent abstract 
concepts. 

d. Instruct the students on how 
they should read the chapter 
(skim, reread, study, outline). 
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Caution: The textbook may be so 
much above the “D” and “F” students 
that this procedure will do them little 
gave. Average and fringe students 

enefit greatly. 


3. Teach phonics. 


Poor academic students have diffi- 
culty with the main unit in syllables— 
the phonogram. To attack words pho- 
netically, the student should start with 
the phonogram, then apply the initial 
consonant or blend to it, and then add 
the suffix. For example, how would 
one help him to ee the word 
brightly? Start with the ight phono- 
gram. Add before it the br, and then 
add the ly. 

The phonograms presenting a cer- 
tain amount of difficulty are: 


ue, eet, ive, com, cot, ight, ich, ore, 
ent, ass, uy, ilk, ead, ease, om, east, 
ith, orse, out, arm, ird, ern, our, eak, 
ink, alk, arm, ove, ora, ick, ile, old, 
aid, int, cod, ought, tion, atch, itch, 
eel, orn, oast, ound, ough, age, oil, 
aight, uice. 


Anagrams consisting of initial con- 
sonants and blends, (i.e., b, c, d, g, 
dr, br, th, sm, fl, sw, sp) and phono- 
grams (listed above) can be used for 
several interesting games. For exam- 
ple, matching initial consonants to 
phonograms to make real or nonsense 
words can be fun as well as educa- 
tional. Students cou.d go to a phonics 
center to work out these anagram 
games, or even construct them. 

Many poor academic students do 
not have a clear understanding about 
the syllable. For instance, they may 
not realize that: 


a. Every syllable, as a rule, has a 
vowel. 


b. Some syllables are stressed more 
than others. 

c. A syllable can be represented b 
one or more letters, althou 
most syllables are represented by 
one to three letters. 


Most poor academic students are 
ready to understand the difference be- 
tween short and long vowels and the 
reasons underlying these differences. 
They know most of the suffixes, al- 
though they are still troubled with 
tion, ous, ious, test. 

Caution again: Often the student is 
acquainted with principles of phonics, 
and recognizes them in the abstract 
in order to do artificial assignments. 
Nevertheless, he has never developed 
the habit of applying what he knows 
to his own reading. This is the next 
step. It is very important. The teacher 
must teach the student to apply knowl- 
edge about phonics in his daily read- 
ing and writing. 


4. Teach research skills. 


Often teachers assume that their 
students know how to do research, 
but the poor academic student is stag- 
gered by an assignment requiring re- 
search skills. He may resort to behav- 
ior such as forgetting pencils, books, 
papers, and homework. On days when 
a book report or an important assign- 
ment is due, he may be tardy or absent. 


A sensitive teacher should be able 
to interpret whether or not the inap- 
— behavior is in reality a cry 
or help. In many cases, inappropriate 
behavior can be a sign that the student 
is unable to cope with an assignment 
without extra direction and guidance. 
The teacher should be aware that the 
poor academic students are extremely 
dependent on the teacher for help in 
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the execution of assignments requiring 
research and composition skills. They 
do not know how to use the encyclo- 
pedia, Reader’s Guide, the library card 
catalog, and other sources to find in- 
formation. Even after a student has 
located the material, he may not know 
how to utilize the information. Since 
he does not know how to interpret or 
decide what is pertinent, he may resort 
to copying pages verbatim. A teacher 
who can guide the student to raise 
specific questions outlining the nature 
of the written report will help him 
to compose a purposeful report hav- 
ing an original, unique organization 
and style. 


Materials for Teaching 


1. Science Research Associates’ Read- 
ing Laboratory. Through its definite, 
well-spelled-out procedures, it gives 
both teacher and students the security 
of a progressive routine. The security 
given the teacher should release him 
to experiment with a more creative 
approach, i.e., self-selection or book- 
making. The SRA Reading Labora- 
tory is a valuable instrument in teach- 
ing content reading, dictionary skills, 
comprehension, phonics, and vocabu- 
lary. It inculcates the ideas of self- 
motivation, self-correction, correct 
study techniques. It is individualized. 

The Laboratory places less stress on 


the importance of the practical uses . 


of reading, and tends to bypass the 
stage of extended, voluntary reading. 
Nevertheless, most students profit 
greatly from it. It has been used suc- 
cessfully in most reading improvement 
courses. Unfortunately, some poor aca- 
demic students cannot profit from 
packaged courses because of certain 
problems that require counseling or 
a tutoring program utilizing a more 


creative approach to the teaching of 
reading. 

2. American Adventure Series. The 
Wheeler Publishing Company has pub- 
lished a series of corrective readers of 
high interest level. The success of these 
books is predicated on the teacher's 
following the manual (Handbook on 
Corrective Reading by Emmett A. 
Betts) faithfully and devoting time to 
small-group instruction. The teacher 
is the focal point who guides the stu- 
dent page by page to do reading at a 
level where he recognizes 100% of 
the words. This program is mainly 
slanted for the most reluctant, and 
therefore, most dependent-on-the- 
teacher readers. 


3. Reader’s Digest Skill Builders. The 
lowest level approximates a third-grade 
reader. The content is of high interest 
value. 


4. Be a Better Reader Books, Pren- 
tice-Hall. A few poor academic stu- 
dents can profit greatly from Nila B. 
Smith’s workbooks on reading in liter- 
ature, mathematics, social studies, and 
science. A student reading on a sev- 
enth-grade level or better can profit 
from this instruction emphasizing vo- 
cabulary, phonics, structural analysis 
of words, diacritical markings, pacing, 
and eye movements. Caution: Most 
poor academic students, especially 
those reading below a sixth-grade 
level, would profit little. These work- 
books are especially good for the aver- 
age and above average student. 

5. The daily newspaper. Students 
might report on news that is appro- 
priate to the school situation. __., 

6. Life magazine. Teacher-composed 
questions can guide the reading. 

7. Science fiction, sports, and auto- 
mobile stories. These stories have been 
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known to be the match that set the 
fire of reading interest among reluc- 
tant readers. 


8. Driver’s examination handbook. A 
terrific motivation to read for those 
preparing for a license examination. 


9. Western novels. Clay Fisher, Jack 
Schaefer, and others have written some 
very good western stories. It is diffi- 
cult to challenge with works of Keats 
or Dickens the student whose cultural 
background consists wholly of west- 
ern TV plays and “cow boy and In- 
dian” movies. Start with the best of 
the cultural background of the stu- 
dents, and move them only gradually 
and at the opportune time. 


10. Classic Comics and Dell Comics. 
The Classic Comics and Dell Comics 
have done much to give a superficial 
survey of our cultural heritage. Every- 
body likes them. They do much to 
build a positive attitude towards liter- 
ature, which otherwise would remain 
forever foreign to some students. Not 
all the Classic Comics are abridged. 
“The Lady of the Lake,” for example, 
is presented in its entire text with ex- 
planatory notes and worthy illustra- 
tions. 


11. Landmark Books, Random House. 
A whole social studies program can 
revolve around the easy-to-read Land- 
mark books. The best children’s au- 
thors have worked to make certain 
historical events read like novels. Many 
students have confessed that a Land- 
mark book had been the first book 
that they ever had read from cover 
‘to cover on their own. 


12. Big Little Books TV Series, Whit- 
man Publishing Company. This series 
includes Gunsmoke, Sir Lancelot, The 
Buccaneers, Jim Bowie, Andy Burnett, 


and Wyatt Earp. The Whitman Pub- 


lishing Company has published much 
material which, because of its popular, 
current interest, can appeal to the 
most reluctant reader in the class. 


13. Tachistoscope and Controlled 
Readers. For students reading below a 
fifth-grade level, drill on ie Dolch 
List words is helpful. Because the stu- 
dent can recognize them, the drill 
should be on the speed of recognition. 
Similar drill should aid in speeding the 
slow reader. 


Mechanical aids with prograins for 
their use are: (a) Controlled Readers 
with filmstrips, and Tach-x. (Coast 
Visual Education, 5620 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood 28), (b) Rate- 
ometer (Audio-Visual Research, 523 
S. Plymouth Cr., Chicago 5), (c) 
Tachistoscupe and Reading Accelera- 
tor (Keystone Viewing Co., Mead- 
ville, Pa.), (d) Accelerator (Science 
Research Associates, 57 West Grant, 
Chicago 10). 

Mechanical aids stress speed of read- 
ing and purport to encourage visual 
accuracy and retention; the rationale 
is that better readers organize their 
eye movements more efficiently by 
better attention, focus, and directional 
attack. Moreover, good readers can 
correlate the reading with past experi- 
ences. 


Caution: Although mechanical aids © 
are an excellent means to arouse inter- 
est, their use alone cannot help all stu- 
dents. They have a place, however, in 
the reading improvement classes or- 
ganized around either the SRA Read- 
ing Laboratory or an individualized, 
self-selection program. In speed read- 
ing classes usually reserved for learners 
approaching maturity in reading, they 
are an indispensable part of the pro- 
gram. 
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14. Reading for Understanding, Sci- 
ence Research Associates. This pro- 
gram offers material that carries the 
process of reading beyond the ele- 
mentary mechanics—word recognition, 
word attack, speed—to the real end of 
reading—understanding the ideas and 
meanings words convey. This self- 
administering learning-thinking pro- 
gram contains materials indexed from 
a third-grade level through twelfth. 
The program purports to teach the 
student to do careful and critical read- 
ing. During the process of completing 
ee students make use of the 
tools of logic-inference, analogy, syl- 


logistic reasoning—and improve ability 
to work with verbal aspects of prob- 
lem solving. 


Administrative Plans for Helping 
Poor Readers 


1. Reading Improvement Teachers 
The services of reading improve- 
ment teachers with a re: Ha in 
counseling and corrective reading are 
essential. In addition to teaching read- 
ing improvement classes, they may 
offer intensive reading therapy on an 
individual or small-group (four to six) 
basis for students unable to profit from 
reading classes. 
‘ Through the use of SRA materials, 
it is possible to accommodate thi 
to forty students reading from a third- 
to ninth-grade level. The heterogene- 
ity of the reading improvement class 
is encouraged to the extent that one- 
fifth of its members should be superior 
students. This heterogeneity is one of 
the advantages of the reading improve- 
ment class over the remedial reading 
class which too often becomes a dump- 
ing ground for reluctant learners. 
The selection of the students should 
be based on common sense rather than 


on an elaborate formula based on test 
results. First, the student should be 
willing to participate, and should be 
accepted fully by the teacher; second, 
he must be able to read a third reader 
or better if the Laboratory is to be 
used; third, his regular English teacher 
should feel that the reading improve- 
ment would provide a more valuable 
learning experience than the one being 
provided. 

Materials making heterogeneous 
reading improvement classes possible 
are the SRA Secondary Reading Lab- 
oratory and Reading for Understand- 
ing. The use of mechanical aids is 
optional, but is recommended as a val- 
uable supplement. The Coast Visual 
Education’s controlled reader has a 
place in the reading improvement 
classes as well as in speed reading 
classes. 

The individualized, self-selection 
program can adequately be the basis 
of a reading improvement class instead 
of one organized exclusively around 
SRA materials and mechanical aids, 
since it makes use of all materials, 
mechanical aids, and workbooks. 

Caution: Students poor in academic 
subjects cannot. tolerate a heavy load 
of academic subjects in their school 

rogram. The reading improvement 
class should be an alternative to one 
required, and should be given credit 
accordingly. An added elective in read- 
ing improvement may overbalance his 
program. 

In every high school there will be 
students unable to profit from reading 
improvement classes because of lan- 

e problems, study and “motiva- 
tion” difficulties, or simply because of 
inability to read a third reader or bet- 
ter. The reading improvement teacher 
should tutor these students three or 
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four periods a day. Unlike the reading 
improvement class with its well spelled 
out procedures, these tutoring periods 
should be extremely flexible. ‘The serv- 
ices provided by the teacher working 
with individuals or small groups are: 
(a) find suitable materials; (b) plan 
projects or assignments that can be 
executed under the direction of the 
English or social studies teacher; (c) 
provide directive or nondirective 
counseling; (d) counsel parents and 
teachers; (e) help with research and 
written reports; (f) give instruction 
in phonics, structural analysis, and 
vocabulary; (g) provide bookmaking 
for the nearly nonreader and kin- 
esthetic training for those reading 
from first to second grade level; (h) 
provide instruction in study habits. 

Caution: All students having read- 
ing or study difficulties should be 
given a Keystone visual survey 
through the use of the Keystone Tele- 
binocular in order to discover those to 
be referred for professional eye care 
or to be benefited by adjustments in 
their school work as related to visual 
requirements. 


2. Alternative Courses 

‘Alternative courses have been or- 
ganized in some schools for both poor 
students and those of average or better 
ability. These courses would be based 
on the needs, abilities, and interests of 
the student. Some of the courses might 
be organized as: 

a. Reading improvement classes 
(described above). 

b. Remedial reading class for stu- 
dents unable to read a third 
reader. 

c. Speed reading class. These classes 
devoted to pen maturity 
in reading have a definite place 
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in the comprehensive modern 
high school. It is doubtful 
whether the rer academic 
student could profit from them. 
Such students need a more com- 
prehensive approach. Good stu- 
dents would profit from speed 
reading classes making use of: 
(1) Controlled reader with film- 
strips 
(2) SRA Reading for Under- 
standing 
(3) How to Become a Better 
Reader by Paul Witty can 
be used to develop reading 
rate, comprehension, vocab- 


ulary. 


3. Self-Contained Classrooms in Aca- 
demic Subjects 

For some students, this may be the 
solution. A classroom under the direc- 
tion of one teacher teaching English, 
social studies, science, and perha 
mathematics could be considered. Dif- 
ficult psychological problems accom- 
pany so-called homogeneous group- 
ings. A certain amount of self-hate is 
perpetuated or even magnified by such 
an organization that prevents the class 
from being welded into a group. A 
crowd of reluctant readers resisting 
instruction will not learn much. In cer- 
tain situations, a skillful teacher may 
be able to maneuver around this pitfall. 


4. Research Teacher 

The librarian, research teacher, or 
reading improvement teacher can as- 
sume responsibility for teaching proper 
research skills. 


5. Counseling Service 


Counseling has an important func- 
tion. Through less than twenty hours 
of individualized counseling, many 
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poor academic students have been 
transformed into students who liked 
study. Both directive and nondirec- 
tive counseling should be used. Good 
counseling, although expensive from 
a short-range viewpoint, offers the 
best avenue of hope for the poor aca- 
demic students, especially those who 
do not achieve commensurate with 
their potential. It is an advantage of 
the reading improvement teacher plan 
that a part of the school day can be 
scheduled for working with individ- 
uals or small groups (four to six). 
Literacy development goes hand in 
hand with discipline and school mo- 


rale. It is a true but sad fact that most 
of our students who are crippled by 
inadequate literacy development are 
the ones most likely to resort to ag- 
gressiveness, inattention, and truancy. 
When schools help the poor reader to 
become more literate, they go a long 
way in eliminating other related prob- 
lems. A combination of reading im- 
provement classes and tutoring services 
under the guidance of a reading 
improvement teacher can contribute 
not only to the development of the 
reading program but also to the better- 
ment of discipline among students and 
morale among teachers. 


BOOKS FOR ASIAN STUDENTS 


Books for Asian Students, one of many Asia Foundation projects, has sent 
over a million and a half selected books and journals to more than 2,000 Asian 
schools, colleges, universities, libraries, and other organizations. The need for 
additional material is very great. Types of materials needed are: elementary, 
secondary, and college level textbooks in good condition and published after 
1945; classic literature and other standard works published before 1945, in good 
condition; scholarly, scientific, and technical journals in runs of five years or 
more. 

The Asia Foundation will pay transportation costs from the donor to San 
Francisco and thence to Asia upon presentation of a postal receipt for publi- 
cations sent by educational materials, postal rate, to Books for Asian Students, 
21 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11, California. If the shipment is large it may 
be sent by motor freight collect (not Railway Express or moving van). All 
shipments or questions concerning categories, criteria, shipping, and program 
details should be directed to Books for Asian Students at the above address. 


The Asia Foundation is a nonprofit, nonpolitical organization founded by 
private American citizens and incorporated in the State of California. Through 
its seventeen offices in fifteen countries of Asia it works to strengthen Asian 
educational, cultural, and civic activities with private American assistance. The 
Foundation’s representatives in Asia cooperate closely with educational groups 
and are in a unique position to learn of actual educational needs. 
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The Standardized Test — Are Improvements 
Needed ? 


Eleanor F. McKey 
Swampscott High School, Swampscott, Massachusetts 


Today’s English teacher, if he tries 
to keep 5 with the journals, is like the 
skipper of a small motor launch pilot- 
ing his craft with difficulty through a 
crowded harbor. Warily he watches 
lest his propeller become fouled in the 
mooring lines of the grammarians; to 

rt and to starboard he dodges count- 
ess sailors before the wind who shout, 
“Away all rules and_ restrictions!” 
Ahead he notes the cabin cruiser of the 
linguists bearing down upon him as it 
chugs in for refueling; behind, an ex- 
cursion boat filled with carefree stu- 
dents out for a pleasure ride threatens 
to crash into his stern. His own boat, 
meanwhile, seems to have sprung a leak, 
and the realization is slowly dawning 
upon him that he lacks a reliable chart. 
What wonder, then, that the poor mar- 
iner feels helpless and befuddled! 

Shall he condone the use of “I feel 
badly” or drill on “I feel bad”? Shall he 
frown on “It’s us” and “different than” 
or accept them as colloquial English? 


Shall he teach his pupils to write “in 


the Twenties,” as the Saturday Review 
regularly does, or “in the ’twenties,” as 
they will see it in The Forsyte Saga, or 
“in the twenties,” as their local news- 
paper prints it? Shall he insist on their 
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saying and writing “he dived,” though 
they read in Life “he dove”? 

Will his department chairman agree 
with him in his decisions on these and 
countless other matters? What about the 
college instructors with whom his pupils 
will continue their study? ‘Will they 
support him in his stand? What is even 
more important, will the makers of 
standard tests also agree—tests which 
will be given to students to determine 
advanced placement, sectioning, or even 
exemptions from compulsory courses in 
freshman composition? 

It is this last question that I should 
like to discuss. Although for a long time 
I have been aware of the difficulties of 
steering a safe course between the Scylla 
of modernism and the Charybdis of 
traditionalism, I was struck anew this 
summer with certain minor dangers— 
like unmarked rocks in the channel— 
arising from the widespread use of 
standard tests and the importance that 
is attached to studerits’ scores. Since 
diction, punctuation, sentence structure, 
and ee constitute a major part 
of such tests, it would seem important 
that test makers and English teachers 
agree on what is right and what is 
wrong—and that matters under dispute 
be omitted entirely from tests. 
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In June of 1959 the entire eleventh 
de of Swampscott High School, 
wampscott, Massachusetts, was given 
the Cooperative English Test, Form OM, 
as part of its final examination. Because 
I wanted to ascertain the weaknesses of 
my own eleventh graders so as to im- 
prove my subsequent Te of these 
points and to plan corrective devices for 


those whom I should have as seniors, I 
made a detailed analysis of this test 
and a count of ninety average pupils’ 
errors on each part. (I omitted from my 
survey the papers of the A division of 
gifted poe and those of the G, or 
worst, division.) For each section of 
the test I set up tables similar to the 
following: 


GraMMaR AND DiIcTION 


Item Subject Matter Tested 


Principal parts of see........ 
Case of pronouns............ 


1 
2 
3. Principal parts of go......... 
4. Principal parts of do......... 
5 
6 


Principal parts of give........ 
Agreement of verb and subj. 


This is just the beginning of the table, 
of course, but it suffices to illustrate 
the method used. The results of the 
survey (and my surprise at what our 
students do not know) I shall, perhaps, 
discuss in a later paper. Here I wish to 
raise the question of why, when only 
sixty items are to be included in the sec- 
tion entitled “Grammar and Diction,” 
any of the sixty should be items about 
which there is disagreement among the 
experts. Are there not = common 
solecisms upon which everybody could 


agree? 
Consroversid Items 


Consider Item 6, for example. The 
sentence given is, “After the game is 
over, the crowd of students always (go, 
goes) to our club.” The better pupils, 


*B1 and D were my own sections of twenty- 
three and twelve students respectively. B and F 
were sections taught by two colleagues. B 
contained twenty-eight students; F, twenty- 
seven. 


Number of Errors and Omissions 


SectionB Bland F Total 
0 10 12 
3 2 5 
6 2 12 
1 0 1 
6 8 17 
16 15 33 


when they come to that item, are doubt- 
less saying to themselves, “Crowd is 
a collective noun. If these students are 
acting as a unit, then the verb is singular, 
but if, on the other hand, they act as 
individuals, the verb is plural. How are 
these students acting? Maybe, if it’s a 
small school, they move en masse over 
to the club. But it’s possible that they 
all go over in separate little groups and 
at different times.” The test makers 
thought of the word as a 5 se But 
to me it seems that there is a least some 
possibility of its being considered a 
plural. 

Again, consider Item 15. Sixty-nine out 
of ninety were marked wrong on this. 
The choice was between “he dived” and 
“he dove,” the correct answer being, of 
course, “he dived.” Webster lists “dove” 
as colloquial, and Sterling Leonard in 
his Current English Usage quotes a lin- 
guist as saying about “dove”: “Good 
colloquially; perhaps acceptable as liter- 
ary.” Another linguist, according to 
Leonard, says: “ ‘Dove’ seems to be reg- 
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ularly used even in 90m writing. I 
fancy ‘dived’ seems archaic and biblical 
to most people.” Leonard’s own com- 
ment is: “There was more disagreement 
among the judges about this than about 
most expressions. The general trend, 
however, seems to be toward its ac- 
ceptance, though it is not yet fully ad- 
mitted to the category of —— 
written usages.” Maybe it is not “fully 
admitted,” but in the June 29 issue of 


Life you will read on page 21, “It dove 
in ” 


Item 23 dealt with “I feel bad” versus 
“I feel badly.” Leonard, however, calls 
“badly” “established,” stating that many 
linguists approved it as appropriate to 
formal, literary English. A majority of 
judges classified it as an acceptable col- 
oquialism, while only a few condemned 
it as “pedantic.” 

Incidentally, at no time during the 
test is the student told that he is to make 
“literary English” choices. Indeed, most 
of the sentences given are colloquial in 
character. Certainly “He said he had 
asked all us members to contribute to 
the fund” and “I believe he did the best 
he could” do not seem particularly ele- 
gant or literary. Are we justified in 
marking our students wrong when they 
choose an expression admittedly good 
colloquially after we have encouraged 
them to develop in their theme writing 
a “natural, colloquial style”? 

Item 42 asks the student to choose 
“the reason is that” rather than “the 
reason is because,” yet Leonard’s study 
reveals that “the opinions of the judges 
in this instance leave little doubt that 
the expression is —— colloquially.” 
He rates “reason is because” as “estab- 
lished.” The test makers apparently do 
not agree, for they present the same 
choice again in Item 7 of the sentence 
structure section, where “The reason he 
was angry was because he had lost the 
wager” must be avoided. Forty-four of 
our students failed on Item 42; only 
eight failed on Item 7. Apparently they 


ized that “He was angry because 
he had lost the wager” was a better sen- 
tence because it was more concise, but 
they saw nothing radically wrong in 
“The reason I asked him to come is 
because you suggested it.” (I suppose 
that one might question the use of it 
as a pronoun with a somewhat vague 
antecedent if one wanted to split hairs.) 

Although there is wide disagreement 
among authorities on the application of 
punctuation rules, the authors of the 
test have managed to steer clear of 
questionable uses. When I found, how- 
ever, that sixty-eight out of ninety had 
failed on Item 20, I wondered whether 
there might be some misunderstanding. 
In an isolated quotation consisting of 
two sentences, students are asked to 
spell “people’s.” Although I am all too 
well aware of pupils’ tendency to mis- 
spell this word, I thought it likely that 
some of the better ones misplaced the 
apostrophe because they interpreted the 
sentence to mean “abilities of tribes.” 
When one reads out of context, “It’s a 
matter of people’s (peoples’) abilities” 
as the words of an old professor, it 
seems to me rather clear that both in- 
terpretations are possible. 

To be sure, the number of disputable 
items is not large, but why need there 
be any? As long as disputable items are 
included in standard tests, teachers will 
think that they must spend time on such 
matters, and when our students are al- 
ready so confused that sixty out of 
ninety of them think a sheepfold is a 
blanket or a warm coat, that twenty- 
seven do not know what an emancipator 
is (I shudder to realize that many of 
them suppose the Great Emancipator to 
be a blunderer or a spy/), that seventy- 
eight misspell inconsistent, that sixty-nine 
imagine tentitive to be a correctly spelled 
word, surely we would make better use 
of our time trying to eradicate such mis- 
conceptions rather than seeking to elimi- 
nate such acceptable colloquialisms as 
“he dove” and “the reason is because.” 
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On Teaching Macbeth and Shakespeare 


Charles E. Bartling 
Forrest High School, Jacksonville, Florida 


When I interned, my directing teacher 
informed me that I would have the 
privilege of teaching the unit on Shake- 
speare and Macbeth to her not-too-eager 
class of seniors. My college training for 
this feat consisted of two semesters of 
Shakespeare, one week of which was de- 
voted to Macbeth. Needless to say, I 
felt like anything but an authority on 
the subject. Right away I knew why my 
Education professors had told me the 
lecture method of teaching is not al- 
ways best. I could have related every- 
thing I knew in thirty minutes. Never- 
theless, the challenge was before me, and 
I had to meet it. 

This was my plan of attack: Since 
there were only twenty students in the 
class, I decided to try the committee 
method. By dividing the class into four 
committees, I could assign each group 
one of the following topics: 

1. Life of Shakespeare 2. Living Con- 
ditions in Shakespeare’s Time 3. The 
Theater in Shakespeare’s Time 4. His- 
torical Background of Macbeth 

The day before the unit began, I 
held a conference with the four leaders 
of the class. I made these students the 
heads of the four committees, knowing 
that strong leadership would make. time 
spent in committee work more valuable. 
This was a strong point in getting the 
committees to function efficiently, for 
no group is as lost as one without a 
leader. 

Before the committees went to work, 
they were told they would have two 
weeks of class time for committee meet- 
ings. At the end of this time, each com- 
mittee would have one class period to 
— its topic to the rest of the class. 

asked them to make sure their presen- 


tations were interesting and original—no 


dull panel discussions or oral reports 
that were simply read. 

After I got the committees started, I 
had the problem of keeping them con- 
tinually supplied with material. Each 
night I went to libraries in the com- 
munity to check out books on Shake- 
speare for the students to use in their 
research. With all this material, they 
were able to learn far more than I or 
the twenty pages in their textbook could 
teach them. The more advanced stu- 
dents seemed to accept this seemingly 
endless source of material as a challenge 
to learn more about the subject. New 
fields of interest were opened for some. 
One of the students on the committee 
investigating living conditions in Shake- 
speare’s time became interested in the 
type of education people in that time re- 
ceived. She came to me in search of 
more material on the subject. Even some 
of the students with below average 
grades in English were motivated. One 
such student came to me one day, ex- 
claiming, “You know, this Shakespeare 
stuff is beginning to get interesting!” 


Committee Reports 


When the two weeks vf committee 
work came to a close, I was not dis- 
appointed in the committee presenta- 
tions. The “Life of Shakespeare” group 
presented its topic in the form of the 
“Person to Person” television show. One 
member of the group played the part 
of Edward R. Murrow, who visited the 
home of William Shakespeare, portrayed 
by another member of the group. “Mur- 
row” and “Shakespeare” chatted back 
and forth, the students listened with in- 
terest, and everyone learned considerably 
more facts of Shakespeare’s life than 
were included in the textbook. The 
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committee on “The Theater in Shake- 
speare’s Time” also chose a theme from 
television for its committee report. They 
did a “You Are There” program, taking 
the audience back to the ground-break- 
ing ceremony of the Globe Theater. The 
reporter interviewed a contractor, an 
actor, a member of the audience, and 
the mayor of the town to report in- 
formation on the Globe Theater. A 
third group on “Living Conditions in 
Shakespeare’s Time” copied the format 
of television’s “$64,600 Question.” One 
of the group fired the questions to an- 
other member of the group. A part of 
the last committee’s presentation, “His- 
torical Background of Macbeth,” was 
an “on-the-spot” scene of a battle be- 
tween Duncan and Macbeth. All of the 
presentations were written and pro- 
duced entirely by the students. Prac- 


tically all of their information came from 
books other than the textbook. 

Following the committee presenta- 
tions, | gave a test on information con- 
tained in the reports. The test was de- 
signed not only to find out what the 
students had learned from the presenta- 
tions but also what they had learned — 
from their committee work. 

By this time, the students had a pretty - 
thorough background for reading Mac- 
beth. | spent one day on each act, dur- 
ing which time I played the Old Vic 
Company’s recording of the play. We 
would hear the recording and then dis- 
cuss the Act. Most of the students in- 
dicated that their understanding of Mac- 
beth was enhanced by hearing the pay 
on the recording. This was followed by 
one big test on Macbeth. 


Ayr Lines, Ceiling Unlimited 


Mary C. Fisher 
West Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 


It is the proud boast of the Scotch 
that more people visit Ayr than Strat- 
ford. 

Shortly before he died, Robbie Burns 
prophesied, “I shall be respected a hun- 
dred years from now more than I am 
today.” How Burns would have 
chortled had he visited West Side High 
School in Newark, New Jersey, and 
realized the continuing truth of his 
prophecy. The walls of two classrooms 
were lined with scenes from his dear 
Scotia; the plaids of the clans paraded 
in gay and gaudy pictorial review be- 
fore the delighted young folk. The 
Camerons, the MacFarlanes, the Stew- 
arts, the MacDonalds, the MacArthurs, 
the Macbeths, the Cawdors, and the rest 
turned out for dress review. The Tam 
o’ Shanters elicited cocky exclamations 
of recognition. A buzz of appreciative 


approval from the style-conscious girls 
quickly crescendoed as they recognized 
resemblances in their season’s smartest 
plaids to the colorful array in Scotland’s 
clannish tartans. 

Scotch-descended students were en- 
couraged to tell 
told-me of the festivals when plaids 
were worn. In-America-today incidents 
were mentioned with the guarded re- 
luctance of the city adolescent, not to 
be betrayed into unseemly enthusiasm 
in (of all places) a classroom. Teachers 
must be satisfied with flickers of under- 
standing rather than expect incandes- 
cently illuminated wails or candle 
glows of lite banquets. 

A filmstrip of the “banks and braes,” 
of Tam o’ Shanter Inn, of Tam and 
Souter Johnny, of the handsome Robbie 
himself was received with indulgent pas- 
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sivity by one non-academic group and 
with keen, participating interest by col- 
lege preparatory sections. 

Records of “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” “A Man’s a Man,” “Ye Banks 
and Braes,” “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,” 
“Auld Lang Syne” vitalized interest and 
credulity in the reputation of Burns as 
a great lyric poet. a books were 
searched for already familiar or for new 
titles of his works, and the impression 

rew that a dead poet might have a liv- 
ing spirit, that the ten thousand who 
followed Burns to his grave have swelled 
to millions who sing his songs and will 
not let him die; to millions who repeat 
his rebellious cries for democratic fel- 
lowship; to millions, who, caught in the 
treadmill of mass production, find con- 
solation in the concept, “An honest 
man’s the noblest work of God.” 

A few well-chosen slides of the Ayr 
countryside and the impressive monu- 
ments to Burns, one by world subscrip- 
tion; the replacement of earlier displays 
by pupil-contributed pictures and teach- 
er-contributed snapshots of a personal 
trip to the land of Burns; the amplifica- 
tion of class-chosen pictures by means 
of the opaque projector and enlarge- 
ment of others by a student ery 
rapher deepened the impression of the 
reality of Burns’ existence, the under- 
standing of his patriotism, sympathy for 
his weaknesses, and appreciation of his 
worth. 

Classes sang under a student leader 
the more familiar melodies found in 
home or school song books, from words 
in books, words written on the board, 
or words memorized through requested 
re-playing of the records. An introduc- 
tory glossary of most frequent Scotch 
expressions had been written on the 
board, recited in unison, and written in 
notes for future reference. Some had 
to be injected by forcible feeding. They 
did not pass their bowls for vocabulary 
refilling, but we refilled them by de- 
cree! They ate lumpily but sang lustily. 


Not one false note hiccoughed from a 
dyspeptic mind. 

Students, stumped by the dialect in 
reading, hurdled the burrs in their sing- 
ing. “Auld Lang Syne,” already familiar, 
became Fascinated their 
voices and challenged by the professional 
records, one group aspired to arrange a 
quartet and to immortalize their singing 
on a record. Through the facilities of 
the city-wide Visual Education Depart- 
ment, the aspiration was crystallized or 
plasticized to the arrogant delight of the 
chosen quartet and the humble’ enjoy- 
ment of their less gifted fellows. 


Reconstructing the Background 


Through reports expedited by library- 
history texts; through recall of material 
ra in earlier class forums on the 

istory of labor (forums conducted as 
an outgrowth of class study of Gals- 
worthy’s “Strife”); through pictures of 
the coffee houses as centers of discussion, 
the background of the later eighteenth 
century was reconstructed. All experi- 
ence possible to the poet was the arch 
through which we taught our boys and 
girls to look at him and at the century 
responsible for him. The residual ember 
of the Classical period studied the pre- 
vious term was fanned to faint flame by 
a brief discussion of the times of the 
“forever Samuel Johnson.” 

Burns was reevaluated as a voice her- 
alding a new era with new attitudes 
toward common man and his relationship 
to common and proper men, toward the 
God of any religion, toward the won- 
ders of the natural world and of man’s 
relationship to that world. 

It may seem a far call from Robert 
Burns to Philip Murray. A student, who 
had in our previously mentioned forum 
on the history of labor discussed Phili 
Murray’s origin and philosophy, fone 
the connection for one class. A bridge 
from past to present, from poet to labor 
leader. It was a magic bridge under 
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which flowed the Doon and over which, 
among others, marched the shadowy 
forms of Hood, chanting “The Song of 
the Shirt,” and Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, wiping her tears at “ of the 
Children.” L. Lewis mine 
workers had been featured in the forum. 
One teacher could not resist admitting 
him carrying Untermeyer’s manuscri 

“Caliban in Coal Mines.” 

The labor reforms, the Robert Owen 
experiment, the extension of the suf- 
frage excluding farm workers, its final 
extension in our times, the gruelling 
struggle for life at subsistence level, the 
ghastly hours in the mines, the children 
chained to machines, the inventions of 
science that sometimes worsened, other 
times bettered, the lot of the humble, 
the rise of public education—all these 
were discussed or mentioned to greater 
or lesser degree in classes of the teachers 
determined to help young Americans 
understand the social backgrounds that 
shapes their world, the place of the 
writer presented to them in terms of the 
influence of his times on the writer, the 
influence of the writer on his times, and 
the influence of both on patterns of 
American life today. 

A display followed of famous paint- 
ings produced by artists imbued with 
the new spirit voiced by Burns. The 
paintings were copies of selections from 
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Meeting Reality in the Classroom 


Carl A. Brown 
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the world’s t galleries, and were re- 
cog ictures chosen 
or class displays were selected for their 
sincere depiction of the common man, 
their felicitous portrayal, in all coun- 
tries, of banks and braes and bens and 
burns and bairns “among the rigs o’ 
barley.” 

Perhaps our readers can help us eval- 
uate our presentation in terms of the 
objectives; enjoyment of the works of 
Robert Burns as esthetic experiences, un- 
derstanding of him in relation to his 
times and to ours, and the development 
of a consciousness of the evolving social 
democracy. 

Will the core carvers leave to us our 
golden apples if they find in the seeds 
the vital promise of the effect of tech- 
oan development upon society, the 
family in present day life compared with 
the family in “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” an analysis of the attitude to- 
ward authority exemplified in Burns’ 
life, and differently in his Cotter’s pre- 
cepts to his children? Will our study of 
the social background of our poet satis- 
fy the socio-economic to kill the 
humanities? Will the study of the swell- 
ing ranks of those whose ideas back 
Burns’ varied protests in any way satisfy 
the demands for study of evolution in a 
social democracy? 


Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan 


Many English teachers have come to 
realize that there is very little relation 
between the literature they teach and 
the material which many students will 
read after graduation. Sometimes this 

p is so large that it is never bridged 
and the student’s school experiences have 
no relation to his real life. In other 


words, for every adult who continues 
to read the of literature to which 
he is introduced in high school, there 
are probably several hundred who, in 
their adult life, read nothing but popu- 
lar paperbacks and magazines. 

abits of reading certain specific pub- 
lications are often fixed even before high 
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school age. It seems more logical to start 
where the student IS, and then work u 

from there instead of always to a 
about an unobtainable dream castle in 
the skies which is too fairylike and un- 
real to have any connection with the 
actual events of his future everyday life. 

With this in mind we conducted at 
Northern High a unit devoted to the 
study of available current magazines. The 
results of this unit were not only en- 
lightening but amazing. 

It was noticeable that some of the most 
disinterested students were avid readers 
of lurid and sensational “pulp” maga- 
zines which were often the only reading 
material available in their homes, some- 
times even lovingly provided by the par- 
ents for the children on the theory that 
they furnished needed moral and sex 
education. 


The following information revealed 
by the one-hundred eleventh grade stu- 
dents ig arom was astonishing to 
the more cloistered members of the 
teaching staff and would, no doubt, raise 
a few eyebrows at the P.T.A. 


Magazines read 50% No. of 
or more regularly Readers 
Jet 58 
This Week (and similar Sunday 
supplements) 57 
True Story 28 
Look 20 
Ebony 20 
Down Beat 19 
Life 19 
True Confessions 17 
Confidential 17 
Modern Romance 17 
Post 16 
Rhythm and Blues 14 
‘TV Guide 14 
14 
Seventeen i3 
Reader’s Digest (sold in school) 12 
Bronze Thrill 11 
Vogue 11 
Secrets 11 


Time 10 

Play boy 10 

Esquire 10 

Field and Stream 9 

Watch Tower 9 

Escapade 9 

Photoplay 8 

Harper’s 6 

Science and Mechanics (All titles 
combined) 

Low Down 

Family Circle 

Billboard 

American Legion 

Photography (All titles com- 
bined) 

Modern Teens 

Duke 

Crisis 


A 
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This list was obviously NOT prepared 
by the English teachers. 

The next step following the survey 
was to hold a Micali in the partici- 
pating classes. Students were ikea to 
think carefully and then list their own 
personal reasons for reading any maga- 
zine, including those they had used so 
far. Reasons fisted were combined and 
condensed into the following list: 


News—domestic and foreign 
Entertainment—just to “kill” time 
Information 
Skills 
Imaginative experiences 
of other people 
Help in forming opinions 
Advice in solving social problems, per- 
sonal and group 
Self help to better health, success, and 
vocational advancement 
Illustrations were brought out during 
the discussions showing how these aims 
could be realized in specific situations. 


The next step was to distribute to all 
members of the classes a copy of a recent 
Post magazine. (The Post was selected 
for this study because, even though it 
is a recognized adult publication, it 
seems to have a wide variety of features 
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which appeal to the genuine interests 
of the high school students and also be- 
cause it is consistently free from the 
cheaper type of humor and questionable 
advertising.) The class period was then 
used to list the various types of materials 
which go into the make-up of the maga- 
zine. 

These were discussed and listed as fol- 
lows: Cover Art, Index, Cost as related 
to value received, Stories and Articles 
by qualified authors, Advertising, Poetry, 
Illustrations for stories and articles, 
Jokes, Cartoons, and Special Features. In 
each case both quality and variety were 
considered. 


Intensive Study 


Next a period was devoted to the selec- 
tion of one sample story for intensive 
study. Then an article of special interest 
was read and studied. After this a variety 
of other editions were distributed and 
other samples were read and discussed 
with emphasis on the scope and variety 
of interests and materials covered. Many 
students borrowed copies to continue 
their reading after school entirely of 
their own accord. 


Advertising was the next study under- 
taken. The tricks and skills of the adver- 
tising writers were observed by selectin 
various illustrations of ways used to sell 
a product such as: originality, integrity, 
color, brevity, humor, slogans, catch 
phrases, single feature emphasis, beauty 
and luxury appeal, safety emphasis, and 
the inclusion of necessary information. 


To provide active, creative participa- 
tion, students were assigned the task of 
writing a magazine advertisement for a 
new product not yet on the market (an 
invention of the teacher). This actual 
attempt to produce an “ad” made the 
problems of advertising much more real 
and gave the teacher a chance to point 
out the ethics of false and elaborate 
claims that are all too common in the 


“pulp” materials many of them had been 
reading. 


Other periods were devoted to reading 
and sharing orally the humorous special 
features, listing new words added to vo- 
cabularies, discovering new and broader 
interests, and perceiving values more 
apparent in better materials. 


As a test all students were asked to 
rate the two best magazines, in their own 
opinions, considering all the features 
listed previously, and to explain why 
they selected any favorite one. These 
comments showed a marked increase in 
analytic skill and frequently a change of 
attitudes and interests. Some individual 
conferences were held with those who 
needed extra help to overcome special 
prejudices. 

Culture comes slowly at best but it 
does not come at all to a person who 
never contacts it on a level that he can 
understand. I have long believed that the 
ancient literary masters are likely to be 
a little mould for the young readers 
of today, who live in a modern city and 
have only a very limited relation to an 
historical English background. For these, 
the historical approach is a poor starting 
point for arousing interest. 


Students are not necessarily “stupid” 
because they are more interested in a 
star baseball player’s successful technique 
than in Romeo’s antique methods of 
“pitching woo.” For every English 
teacher who dotes on the story of Pro- 
metheus, a thousand modern youngsters 
want to know the thrilling story of the 
satellites. Should we insist that they wade 
through a million pages of mythology 
before they read one word about modern 
medicine or the conquest of the Arctic 
by a modern Nautilus? 

Should we help them to take one real 
step forward, or concentrate entirely on 
moving them from our own cloud nine 
to cloud ten, assuming that we can get 
them to that cloud nine in the first place? 
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The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


THE SCHOOL NEWSPAPER MIR- 
rors the school. With concise, well- 
written stories about people in the school 
and the events in which they take part, 
the school paper not only recognizes and 
promotes worthwhile activities while at 
the same time it does an excellent job 
of public relations, but also it fosters 
facility in writing, states Margaret S. 
Augustine in the October School Activi- 
ties. 

Dismissing “the little page with trite 
and well-worn jokes and gossip” as bring- 
ing credit neither to students nor com- 
munity, the Carson City, Nevada, teacher 
goes on to point up the learning situ- 
ations for the staff of a real school 
newspaper. As producers of writing to 
be read by both a school and a com- 
munity audience, the school journalists 
learn to organize materials, meet dead- 
lines, make impartial judgments, and, 
most important. acquire a respect for 
words and their uses. The real school 
newspaper can definitely enrich the cur- 
riculum, the writer avers. 


HOW DO STUDENTS DEVELOP 
their vocabularies after leaving high 
school? In a recent study of 100 junior, 
senior, and graduate students at Los 
Angeles State College, Delwyn C. Schu- 
bert found that by Fat the most common 
ways of vocabulary improvement were 
the use of a dictionary when the students 
encountered a new word and the employ- 
ment of contextual clues to get at mean- 
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ing. The next most frequently used 
method was learning new words used 
by lecturers, teachers, announcers, and 
friends. Studying word origins ranked 
next, with study of glossaries, word roots, 
and working word quizzes in periodicals 
listed in that order. Least popular of all 
was the use of vocabulary development 
books. Only two students said they im- 
roved vocabularly by learning the Eng- 
h equivalent in a foreign language 
they knew. 

While there is insufficient evidence to 
show which methods of vocabul 
development work best at different grade 
levels, the author, a reading specialist, 
suggests that the implications in this brief 
study are plain for high school teachers: 
continue to emphasize instruction in use 
of the dictionary, help students learn 
to employ context clues, encourage 
young people to listen to + ee who 
have a fine command of the language, 
and pique student interest in word origin 
and derivation. 

The report appears in the October 
California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation. 


‘TT IS A TERRIBLE TRUTH THAT, 
although there is a good deal of lip 
service paid to Shakespeare’s greatness, 
the vast majority of people are secretly 
glad that when they leave school they 
need never bother their heads about him 
_ With this observation, A. J. 

ough, assistant English master in a 
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British school for boys, at- 
tributes this stete of affairs to unimagi- 
native teach.:g and discusses one of 
several successtul methods he has used 
to overcome student prejudice and 
apathy. 

A diagram of the Shakespearean sta 
drawn on the board and explained in 
terms of the behavior of the spectators, 
aside from being amusing and entertain- 
ing in itself, encourages the students to 
think of the text as a play, Mr. Tough 
says. From this point the English master 
“introduces them to Shakespeare gradu- 
ally” by selecting the.more exciting and 
dramatic es. Scene iii, Act II of 
Julius Caesar, in which Antony stirs the 
mob to revolt, can be used with telling 
effect. It is exciting, the preceding scenes 
can be summarized concisely, and it has 
one chief character and several minor 
ones. The teacher can take the parts of 


both Antony and Brutus, and the stu- 
dents can participate at an early stage 
and in an active way by reading the 


other lines. 

Reading Brutus’ first h to the 
class, explaining the attitude of the 
crowd, reading Antony’s oration and 
explaining the crowd’s change of at- 
titude, Mr. Tough follows with a re- 
arrangement of the room furniture and 
preparations to do the scenes. Standing 
on his desk he becomes both Brutus and 
Antony facing a vociferous mob whose 
(controlled) shouting attests to their en- 
joyment of the scene. 

Now ready to read Shakespeare, his 
boys nevertheless are asked to study only 
small ov of the play at a time, since 
the English master finds long sessions 
with any of the plays unrewarding. 

The article is in the Autumn issue of 
The Use of English. 


AT FOURTEEN HE COULD NEI- 
ther read nor write such words as pat, 
0 it, mice, rice, or twice. He naturally 

ted reading, but did have an all-con- 
suming interest—cars. Occasionally he 


stole one. Since life without a driver’s 
license would be unbearable, he came 
defiantly after school for help in reading. 
He was given a typewriter. 


In the October Clearing House Helen 
Rand Miller recounts Stephen’s prog- 
ress in learning to read through using a 
typewriter. Mechanically inclined, he 
soon knew every part of the machine 
and how it worked. He discovered to 
his amazement that the letters he typed 
looked like real letters. After fifteen ses- 
sions of ing and readi help he 
and from there went on to copy typed 
sheets of driving instructions, ye his 
own ideas and stories about cars, and 
best of all—to read them. 


ARE NEW COLLEGE TEACHERS 
of English adequately prepared? Ac- 
cording to a recent study by the N.E.A. 
Research Division, reported in the Re- 
search Bulletin for October, only 13.7 
per cent of new college English teachers 
employed full-time in 1958-1959 had 
earned doctor’s degrees. At the other 
end of the scale 12.2 per cent of the 
new full-time teachers had not earned 
the master’s degree! 

Analysis of the preparation of new 
full-time teachers E all subject areas 
has been made for each of the past six 
years and reveals that in amounts of 
training the college teaching staffs have 
suffered a steady deterioration during 
that time. According to the researchers, 
while “the yearly drop in qualifications 
of new teachers has been slowed, there 
is no apparent prospect for improve- 


ment.” 


IN AN EFFORT TO PREVENT DU- 
plication of instruction at successive 
grade levels and to discard outmoded 
content in English, many curriculum 
committees are attempting to coordinate 
or “articulate” their English language 
arts program from the elementary 
grades through high school. 
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The way in which one school has 
worked to improve its English program 
is described by Harriet Lorence, Co- 
ordinator of Language Arts, Johnstown 
Public Schools, New York, in the ar- 
ticle, “Coordinating Language Arts at 
the Secondary Level” (The English 
Record, Fall 1959). 

Miss Lorence states that the school 
superintendent helped the staff get 
started by appointing a committee made 
up of grade school, junior high school, 
and senior high school teachers. The 
committee’s job was to examine the 
school system’s entire language arts pro- 
gram and to seek to correlate and 
strengthen it. The committee’s first mp 
was to send out questionnaires whic 
asked each teacher to point out the 
strengths and weaknesses of the exist- 
ing language arts program and to make 
suggestions for its improvement. Next, 
to obtain an objective picture of pupils’ 
knowledge and skills at different levels, 
the staff administered standardized tests 
in the fifth, seventh, and tenth grades. 

“From an analysis of the results of 
the questionnaires and tests,” writes Miss 
Lorence, “came a series of workshops 

. involving all teachers—all subjects 
and levels—centering around various as- 
pects of the language arts... . The shop 
teacher was made conscious of his job in 
teaching spelling as well as auto me- 
chanics; the science teacher discussed 
the need to demand complete sentences 
on tests.” 

Next, the committee developed a pre- 
liminary scope and sequence chart in 
one area of the language arts. Miss Lo- 
rence writes, “We needed to know ex- 
actly what was being covered at each 
level. Accordingly, we gathered sum- 
maries from each grade of skills and 
activities involved in writing .... We 
put this into a skills chart showing where 
each skill and writing activity was aang 
introduced. We distributed this among a 
language arts teachers to be tried out, 
emphasizing that it was only a work- 


ing outline, welcoming suggestions for 
changes or improvements.’ 

The next steps will be the preparation 
of scope and sequence charts in other 
areas and the development of one or 
more courses of study from grade one 
through twelve. 


“HOW CAN WE HELP STUDENTS 
enjoy Literature?” is the question Jo- 
seph Mersand discusses in the October 
1959 issue of the Jllinois English Bul- 
letin. Because a large proportion of stu- 
dents entering high schools today are 
deficient in reading ability, Dr. Mer- 
sand states that “each teacher of Eng- 
lish . . . must familiarize himself with 
the various ways of evaluating reading 
growth, the many reading skills sub- 
sumed under the term ‘reading,’ the 
techniques of providing remediation 
within the classroom, and the teaching 
of the new and advanced skills that are 
now required.” 

Also Dr. Mersand points out that “The 
day of the ‘one-shot’ classic is about 
over .... We must stop hoping that 
assigning a portion of a hallowed classic 
to every member of the class will result 
in comprehension, appreciation, enjoy- 
ment, or any noticeable growth.” In- 
stead of building a literature course on 
one or two classics, teachers have a 


wealth of books, including various liter- 
ary anthologies, which they can use 
“to meet every taste, every stage of de- 
sg and every interest,” writes 


Dr. Mersand. er 

In an appendix to his article Dr. Mer- 
sand lists the titles of forty-six textbooks 
on methods of teaching English and the 
titles of scores of bealiiions for teachers 
of literature. 


TEACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
journalism and advisors of high school 
publications in the United States are 
eligible to apply for fellowships to study 
journalism at universities of their choice 
during the summer of 1960. A minimum 
of 100 fellowships having a maximum 
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value of $1,000 each, depending upon 
the needs of the applicant, are being 
offered by the Newspaper Fund. Infor- 
mation and application forms may be 
obtained by writing to Don Carter, 
Executive Director, The Newspaper 
Fund, Inc., Room 2700, 48 Wall Street, 
New York 5, New York. 


ACADEMICALLY TALENTED STU- 
dents in either heterogeneous or special 
classes need these types of stimulation, 
writes Phyllis 


“Not more but more challenging ac- 
tivities 

New ideas, new ways of treating tra- 
ditional materials 

Emphas on ‘power-to-do,’ not accumu- 
lation of facts 

Challenge to do extensive reading 

Challenge to do intensive reading 

A great variety of written work to 
gain power in analyzing, organizing, 
and thinking creatively 


Extensive vocabulary growth.” 


At Needham Broughton High School, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, bright students, 
with the guidance of their teachers, ex- 
amine a list of questions such as, “What 
can you learn from The Odyssey about 
the domestic life of the Greeks?” or 
“What foibles of civilization can you find 
satirized in Gulliver's Travels?” After 
doing intensive reading of literature, stu- 
dents write carefully documented themes 
on their topic. Later, students deliver 
short lectures which are based on their 
reading and composition. Students are 
not permitted to read literary criticism, 
but are required to derive their ideas 
from the original selection. Topics which 
have produced excellent student work 
are The Women in Benét’s John 
Brown’s Body”; “What Tohn Donne’s 
Poetry Means to Me”; “Unorthodox 
Ideas in Dostoevski’s The Grand In- 
quisitor”; and “Social Conditions of the 
Ninetecath Century as Found in David 
Copperfield.” 


In heterogeneous classes bright pupils 
take leading roles in “conversational 
circles” where they report on some of 
the world’s great books which they have 
read. All other pupils take notes on the 
book — as they are given. Bright 
pupils also keep Reading Logs in which 
they summarize articles which they have 
read in Harper’s, Atlantic Monthly, Holi- 
day, and Saturday Review. While reading 
novels, students often write a few lines 
describing their reactions to the chapter 
or chapters they have read during the 
day. Thus, they develop the ability to 
live vicariously and to experience the 
emotions of the characters in the book. 

In her article, “Highlights of Senior 
English for Superior Students,” (North 
Carolina English Teacher, October 
1959), Miss Peacock reports that the 
Broughton English Department is plan- 
ning to hold special afternoon — 
during which talented seniors will pre- 
sent their research and original work 
to both parents and faculty members. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS AT EVANS- 
ton Township High School, Illinois, be- 
lieve that literature plays an important 
role in perpetuating the values that lend 
stability in today’s world and in help- 
ing pupils answer the most important 
questions in life—“Who am I?” and 
“What am I?” In an article, “Literature 
Perpetuates Values” (1959 Annual Re- 
port of the Evanston Township High 
School), members of the English De- 
partment state their belief “that litera- 
ture and reading must be taught for 
personal growth and reading power, not 
for a background with which pupils 
may recite glibly a superficial knowledge 
of authors, titles, characters, plots, or 
quotations.” Evanston Township High 
School teachers do not consider the 
background of literature unimportant; 
however, they consider more important 
the pupil’s appreciation of literature and 
his desire to read and develop his own 


reading power. 
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Although the literature for 
the gifted in the English Honors Ad- 
vanced Placement classes at Evanston 
prs 4 High School varies almost 
completely from the pro for slow 
learners in opportunity c some of 
the same literature is taught in the 
regular and advanced classes. The dif- 
ference is in the level at which it is 
taught to classes of different ability. 
Gifted students who are intellectually 
and emotionally mature, for example, 
may study Macbeth a year earlier 
talented or average students. 

According to the Annual Report, 
which has several articles on the teach- 
ing of English and speech, “the depart- 
ment plans its literature program on at 
least two levels for each ability group— 


one, which includes a common core of 
lite selections appropriate for the 
majority within the group, literature 
with which pupils may share and com- 
pare literary reactions, and secondly, ad- 
ditional reading, sometimes referred to 
as ‘outside’ reading, which is determined 
by individual differences of ability, in- 
terests and needs, and intellectual, social, 
and emotional maturity .... 

“The department believes that pupils 
should experience both 
and classical literature so that pupils i 
not dismiss literature as something that 
deals with the wernt of life, some- 
thing which is less adventuresome than 
their own experiences or those of people 
they know, something to go to only 
when real interests are exhausted... . 


Language and Literature 
Edited by THOMAS D. JARRETT 


IS THERE A RELATIONSHIP BE- 
tween Whitman and the beatniks? Are 
the stylistic devices employed by the 
writers of the Beat Generation it- 
manesque? In “The Guru, the Beatnik 
and the Good Gray Poet” (New Re- 
public, October 26), Malcolm Cowley 
provides some interesting observations 
that might represent partial answers to 
these questions. Cowley thinks that the 
period of six years beginning with the 
first edition of Leaves of Grass has never 
been ave ad interpreted, for this is 
the period in which itman seemed to 
have arrived at “something like a system 
of philosophy” which resembled “certain 
forms of Hinduism.” During this time, 
as recorded in his and his note- 
books, Whitman attempted to 
between “the mere personality the 
deeper Self,” regarding the latter as the 
source of true knowledge. Prior to the 
Civil War he continued to look for 
“other new doctrines to prophesy,” an- 
nounced that he was the prophet of 
“unashamed sex,” and by 1858 was 


preaching in his new poems the doctrine 
of “cohesiveness.” At the same time he 
was arguing that anything one felt like 
saying was “the right and inspired thing 


to say.” This, Cowley maintains, was 
Whitman’s “beatnik period.” His dress, 
defiance of convention, and conduct re- 
sembled that of the Beat Generation; 
and many of the that he wrote 
might well have been read aloud to the 
music of a “regimental brass band” rath- 
er than a jazz combo. After 1855 he be- 
to “cultivate” bad ech habits, 
coined words, made use of foreign words 
and “poetic” inversions (often used in- 
correctly and unnecessarily), and vio- 
lated literary convention by being in- 
considerate of his readers. However, 
this period, Cowley notes, was tran- 
sitory, for the Civil War gave a new di- 
rection to his career. Later we see him 
in retirement at Camden, New Jersey, 
living serenely, with his devoted fol- 
lowers assembled around him while “he 
presented the picture of an Indian 
surrounded by his disciples.” It was at 
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this time that he began to strive for uni- 
formity in his poems by revising and re- 
shaping them, trying to erase or “gloss 
over” the marked differences in ideas 
set forth in his early and in what 
he now believed. It might have been 
better for his poetic perry Cowley 
believes, “if he had allowed the early 
illuminated Whitman to speak for him- 
self, the inflated or beatnik Whitman to 
ak for himself, and the good 
to speak for himself, 
fashion.” 


A CHALLENGING RE-EXAMINA- 
tion of the works of Herman Melville 
is found in the Arizona Quarterly (Au- 
tumn 1959). Taking a cue from Henry 
James’ observations on the key to an 
understanding of the main ideas in his 
works, as set forth by one of the char- 
acters in “The Figure in the Carpet,” 
James E. Miller, "i attempts to find 
“The Complex Figure in Melville’s Car- 
pet,” substituting the “map” of Mel- 
ville’s mind for the “ t” and “strin 
of Is” images in James’ work. Eac 
of Melville’s works, Miller believes, may 
be thought of as one of the states which 
make up the map of the United States. 
Each has its individuality, its “individual 
sovereignty”; yet all are bound closel 
together; all are “united by 2 moral al- 
legiance.” All of the works are con- 
nected openly or subterraneously with 
Melville’s “single coherent vision.” This 
point of view, the author observes, is in 
oP ition to the prevailing criticism of 
elville which has placed considerable 
emphasis on the shift in his works from 
joy to pessimism, faith to cynicism, or 
defiance to acceptance. Although Mel- 
ville often changed the form, settings, 
and characters in his works, his attitude 
did not shift; rather it d ed in com- 
plexity. By means of an “extended drama 
of masks” in all his works from Typee 
to Billy Budd, he “asserted the necessity 
of man to compromise, frankly and 
without private or public deception, with 
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his ideals in order to come to terms with 
the world’s evil and his own.” In pro- 
testing their innocence and expressing 
their desire for his characters 
often destroy the world in their cru- 
sading. Melville sought to explore the 
depths of their minds, viewing them as 
either masked figures, who conceal their 
diabolical or who consciously 
mistake masks for true faces, or as mask- 
less figures, who “stand naked and ex- 

d before the world,” accepting their 
share of the world’s guilt. Between these 
two groups are the “wanderers and 
seekers,” who “must decide with what 
face to confront the world.” 


AN ILLUMINATING ACCOUNT 
of “James Boswell: The Man and the 
Journal” appears in the Yale Review 
(Autumn 1959). In an essay which is an 
adaptation of the introduction to the 
latest volume in the series of classic 
Boswell papers, Boswell for the Defense, 
1769-1774, William K. Wimsatt, Jr. 
looks at the life of Boswell in relation 
to the Journal. Taking the viewpoint 
that the Journal “could not have been 
written without the life,” he believes 
that “the life will not actually be di- 
minished or removed from focus if we 
consider it as the conscious enactment 
of a story for a journal.” On reading the 
Journal one hardly stops to ask whether 
one likes Boswell or not. One values the 
work for itself, for it is an “extraordi- 
nary of self-portrayal.” Boswell, 
like Johnson, emphasized the importance 
of a story’s being a true picture of an 
individual or human nature in general. 
In every instance he seemed to have 
been aware of his role as “an experi- 
encing, recording personality.” He had 
a knack for merging the element of the 
universal with the known and equally 
unquestionable historic fact.” Although 


he was not always at describing or 
explaining or scenes, 
both stand out in his Journals because 
they evince a “principle of inner rele- 
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vance” even when they represent mere 
limpses. Often there is no description 
at all. The effectiveness lies in the grou 
ing of characters, the handling of their 
names, and the recording of their words. 
“Human beings in the act of speech 
[were] always Boswell’s focus, his me- 
dium, his idiom.” He was skilled in ar- 
ranging scenes, in putting persons and 
places together in such a way as to 
achieve “an effortless immediacy of con- 
tact with his subject matter.” Faithful 


tively free of “poetic decorum” and 
du his Winmsztt also 
maintains that Boswell’s partisanship and 
his —— become vital parts of his 
record. Feelings and internal commo- 
tions, whether they be in relation to a 
condemned man, an execution, or a fu- 
neral, are deliberately sought and nursed 
in memory. Indeed, an important and 
central theme of the Journal is “the 
daily endurance of his own most per- 
sonal and immediate version of the hu- 


4 
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to the biographical, he remained com- man tragi-comedy.” — 


TEACHERS WANTED OVERSEAS 


Experienced M.A. and M.S. degree teachers in such fields as economics, 
physics, chemistry, sociology, political science, library science, English, etc., 
have been requested by newly-created countries in the Middle and Far East 
for appointment to teaching posts in gh colleges. These positions may 
be filled by English-speaking teachers. The country will provide the same salary 
as is paid to a national holding a similar post. This salary will cover cost of 
housing and subsistence only. American dollars will be provided through IVS 
for transportation; insurance—life, health, and accident; incidental expenses, 
etc. A minimum two-year contract is offered. Preference will be given to hus- 
band and wife candidates or to unmarried men and women. Modern American 
comforts are not available on these provincial assignments. This is, however, a 
wonderful opportunity to assist in creating world understanding and to generate 
goodwill for America. Candidates must have the dedication of a missionary, but 
no propagandizing is permitted. Teachers interested in taking a two-year leave 
of absence from their present positions to make such a contribution should write — 
for an application form to: 


INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICES 


1930 Columbia Road, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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When a verb construction indicates 
that the subject is being acted upon in- 
stead of performing the action, it is said 
to be in the passive. Actually it is the 
subject that is passive: “The girls were 
taken to the theatre.” The purpose of 
the passive is to transpose the active 
object into the passive subject, so that 
“She wrote a letter,” for example, be- 
comes “A letter was written by her.” 
The added phrase by her can be f coe 
at will, so that the passive becomes a 
useful method of omitting the original 
subject. Instead of “Charles called me 
on the telephone,” one may avoid men- 
tioning the name by saying: “I was 
called on the telephone.” 

Generations of textbook writers have 
warned against the use of the passive, 
but its uses have increased, especially 
with the growing up of the perfect and 

rogressive tenses. It is especially useful 
in scientific writing. 

Recent studies reveal the use of the 

assive. One study based on reading 
in the New York Times and Time Mag- 
azine found the passive employed in 13 
per cent of the occurrences, and the ac- 
tive in 87 per cent (participles and in- 
finitives were not included). A study of 
the Harvard Business Review showed the 
passive used in 8 per cent of the ex- 
amples and the active in 92 per cent, and 
a third study, based on an article from 
each of twenty different magazines, 
found the passive employed 7.5 per cent 
of the time and the active 92.5 per cent. 


*Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, Willis J. Russell, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, W. Nelson Francis, 
Ruth Strickland, ex officio. 
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Conpucrep BY THE NCTE Commitrre on Current ENGLIsH Usace* 


The Passive Construction 


One of the studies also included ad- 
vertising, short stories, and a novel. In 
advertising, the passive occurred 4.8 per 
cent of the time and the active 95.2 per 
cent; in the short stories, 1.8 per cent 
and the active 98.2 per cent; in the 
novel, .9 per cent and the active 99.1 
per cent. 

These studies reveal that the passive 
occurs more often in expository prose 
than in narrative writing, where it oc- 
curs rather infrequently. 

The passive is employed when the re- 
ceiver of the action is more importarr 
than the doer: “The child was struck by 
the car.” The doer of the action may be 
unknown or is not to be mentioned in 
the statement, may be unimportant or 
may be obvious: “The travel agency 
was robbed last night.” (unknown); 
“The desk was opened while I was out 
of the room” (not to be mentioned); 
“Guns should not be kept in the home” 
(doer unimportant); “Joseph Ettson 
was elected Congressman from his dis- 
trict” (obvious). The passive also _ 
mits varying degrees of emphasis. One 
may place the doer or the action done at 
the end or at the beginning of the sen- 
tence: “The car is being repaired” or 
“The car is being repaired by Jack 
Swift.” The active construction is: “Jack 
Swift is repairing the car.” 

The ive is employed in both for- 
mal and informal English. Fries (Ameri- 
can English Grammar) found that the 

ive was used much more frequently 
in standard English than in vulgar. For 
example, the to-infinitive with a sub- 
stantive subject, all serving as object 
of a verb, as “They directed me to re-_ 
turn,” occurred 53 times (71.6 per cent) 
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in the vulgar English materials and only 
21 times (28.4 per cent) in the standard 
English letters, whereas the to-infinitive 
Pe magi upon a main verb in the pas- 
sive, as “I was directed to return,” oc- 
curred very infrequently in the vul 
English than dues 
times as often in the standard English 
letters. The passive has established itself 
and found its uses in modern English, 
probably because of its impersonality. 
The passive is generally formed by 
adding the verb to be to the past par- 
ticiple of the verb, as am, was, shall 
(or will) be, have been, bad been, shall 


(or will) have been ordered. In col- 
loquial English the passive sometimes 
employs other verbs like get and be- 
come, as in “He got acquainted with 
Miss Fox in the office” or “The build- 
i on Juniper Street became filled 
with people from State Street.” This 
pseudo-passive with get or become often 
suggests the idea of process, as con- 
trasted with state, suggested by the be- 
passive. Compare “The house was built 
of stone” and “The house got built in 
record time.” 

—Marcaret M. Bryant 

Brooklyn College 


* March 31, April 1, 2, 1960 


COME TO OHIO 
FOR THE 
11th ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE COMPOSITION 


* Cincinnati, Ohio 


* Netherland-Hilton Hotel 


THE CCCC is a division of 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


704 South Sixth Street 


Champaign, Illinois 
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ADVENTURE 


Edited by JOHN R. SEARLES 


Textbooks 


PLAIN ENGLISH HANDBOOK. By J. 
Martyn Walsh and Anna K. Walsh. Mc- 
Cormick-Mathers. 1959. 159 pp. $1.05 net. 

A revised, hard-cover edition of a paper- 
back which has already gone decigh a 
number of reprintings, this book covers a 
= many topics in extremely compressed 
orm. The chapters discuss sentence com- 
pleteness, grammatical usage, the sentence 
(structure and analysis), mechanics, the 

h, the whole composition, and dic- 
from the information given in the preceding 
edition. The value of the chapters differs 
considerably; the discussions of paragraph- 
ing and writing the whole composition are 
too brief to be of much use except as 
reminders of what readers may already 
have learned elsewhere, except that business 
letters and social correspondence are dis- 
cussed and illustrated rather fully. There 
are helpful lists of common errors in 
writing, such as shifted constructions and 
misplaced modifiers, and the summary of 
mechanics is a convenient reference guide. 
Many other sections of the book contain 
usable, easily-located information, con- 
cisely summarized. 

Pronouncements on usage, while not as 
arbitrary as the ones common in handbooks 
a few years ago, are not always satisfac- 
tory. The authors acknowledge cases of 
divided usage, but often dispose of them 
by using such labels as “doubtful” or “some 
authorities object”; on the other hand, 
their discussion of levels of usage makes 
it clear than an authority may well object 


to a locution in formal writing which he 
would allow to pass unchallenged in speech 
or in informal writing. Occasionally the 
authors condemn uses which hardly de- 
serve condemnation: they object to “above” 
used as an adjective, as in “the above par- 
agraph,” with the comment that “preced- 
ing” or “foregoing” would be better, even 
though the American College Dictionary 
lists “above” as an adjective in precisely 
this use, without so much as a qualifying 
“Colloq.” Still, the 1959 edition shows 
greater caution in making certain pro- 
nouncements than did its predecessor: 
“Avoid the use of the awkward split in- 
finitive ... .” (1951); “The split infini- 
tive . . . is not incorrect, but may be 
awkward.” (1959) 


The treatment of grammar and sentence- 
structure, in this reviewer’s opinion, is the 
least satisfactory part of the handbook. 
Even from the standpoint of the traditional 


—- some of the classifications are 
dly satisfactory: one learns that sub- 
ordinate conjunctions connect clauses of 
unequal rank and that some of these con- 
junctions are as, as if, because ..., w 

where; elsewhere one finds that a con- 
junctive adverb is “a modifier which is 
used to connect clauses,” e.g., where, 
whence, whither... , when... , after, 
until, and since. Such connectives as there- 
fore, nevertheless, and however are lumped 
with and, but, for, etc. as co-ordinate con- 
junctions. Furthermore the grammar is 
minutely analytical, and the writers make 
ultra-conservative statements (linguists 
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would say mis-statements) about the work- 
ings of the language. Case, for example, 
is treated quite thoroughly, with _ 
nouncements like the following: “The 
nominative of direct address is in the 
nominative case: ‘Henry, lend me your 
book.’” What makes this sort of thing 
all the more curious is that the writers 


have added an appendix which defines and 
illustrates the methods and terms of struc- 
tural linguistics. Coming as it does after 
the kind of grammatical analysis offered 
in the body of the book, the appendix 
looks something like a jet plane being 
towed by oxen. 


Films, Filmstrips, Recordings 


READING DICKENS. Dekko Film Pro- 
ductions, Inc., Anthology Films. Two parts; 
running time 22 and 30 minutes. 

The films are made up of dramatic 
readings of selections from Dickens by Mr. 
John Greaves, Honorary Secretary of the 
Dickens Fellowship in London. Part I 
ranges widely in Dickens’ work to show 
his skill in satire, narrative, description, dia- 
logue, and characterization, and devotes 
particular attention to his close observa- 
tion of detail and his appeal to the senses. 
Part II is much more loosely organized, 
but it shows how Dickens drew on the ex~ 
periences of his life for his characters and 
plots, and the readings are interspersed 
with illustrative sketches. The emphasis is 
on the range of comic types and situations. 

The films give the viewer no scenes 
from motion pictures, no puppets, no gim- 
micks—just Dickens and Greaves, between 
whom the honors are about evenly divided. 
The readings are well chosen to bring out 
the appeal which Dickens has for countless 
readers, and Greaves does them full jus- 
tice. Rather a Pickwickian character him- 
self, he acts out the scenes with skill and 
enthusiasm; at one point he even contrives 
to look like a hungry dog watching a 
tureen of hot stew. Although one cannot 
understand every word of his dialect, im- 
personations of such characters as Mag- 
witch and Sam Weller, the situations 
themselves and the spirit of the scenes 
emerge very clearly, and during most of 
the readings he is quite intelligible. Pho- 
tography and sound are adequate. The 
films would probably be most successful 
with high school seniors; younger stu- 
dents might have more difficulty in un- 
derstanding the dialects and in grasping 
some of the points, though they would 
enjoy the comedy. 


If one of the crucjal tests of such a film 
is its success in stimulating a desire to read, 
this one s the test. The reviewer 
(himself no Dickensian) went away from 
the showing with a resolve to read, or re- 
read, some of the novels from which the 
selections came. 


NEWS WRITING. Filmstrip House. Four 
color filmstrips, averaging about 30 frames 
of text. Single title, $6.00; set, $20.00. 


Cartoons, newspaper clippings, type- 
scripts, and chart stimmaries are used to 
introduce the most important features of 
news writing to a beginning class in jour- 
nalism. Illustrations from daily newspapers 
are used liberally, but applications are to 
the gathering of school news. Terms and 
principles are presented concretely, re- 
viewed at the end of each strip, and 
reinforced by questions calling for further 
illustration or application. There are sev- 
eral minor flaws in editing, such as a ques- 
tion without a question mark following it, 
and at least one illustration which could 
be improved: the suggested opening sen- 
tence for a drama review is, “Strong men 
wept last night as Midway students per- 
formed Camille.” In general, however, the 
information is sound and the illustrations 
are good. Teachers of English may deplore 
the so-called “inverted pyramid” organiza- 
tion used in news stories, but this is no 
doubt a necessity for journalistic writing. 


The titles of the strips are “What Makes 
News?” (newness, nearness, involvement 
of readers, prominent names, conflict, un- 
usualness, and emotion); “News Story 
Structure” (the five w’s, inverted pyramid, 
simplicity and objectivity of style, the 
terminology of journalism); “Writing the 
Lead” (effective and ineffective leads, the 
process of revision); “News Words, Sen- 
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tences, and Paragraphs” (stressing accu- 
racy, simplicity, concreteness, directness, 
and variety). The last strip concludes with 
a quiz on the main points of the series as 
a whole. A great deal of practical informa- 
tion is presented in these filmstrips, and 
given enough illustration so that students 
can see how theory is put to use. 


DOCUMENTARY ENRICHMENT 
RECORDS. EAD3, “The Mayflower Com- 
pact” and “George Washington’s Farewell 
Address” (excerpts); EAD4, “The Mon- 
roe Doctrine” (excerpts) and “F. D. Roos- 
evelt’s Four Freedoms Speech” (excerpts). 


Enrichment Materials, Inc. Recordings (by 
Columbia) are available through the NCTE 
at members’ discount. 33 RPM LP. 

These recordings put some great Ameri- 
can documents into a dramatic setting by 
the use of a narrator’s commentary sup- 
plemented with songs and background 
sound effects. The scripts and narration 
are excellent; so are the songs, except that 
the singer on the Roosevelt recording is 


sometimes over-exuberant, and tends to 
drift off pitch. Perhaps the least satisfac- 
tory features of the recordings are the 
readings of the excerpts on the Washington 
and Monroe records: the reader who speaks 
Washington’s lines sounds too actorish, and 
adopts a tone of elderly sententiousness, 
while the Monroe excerpts are so loud and 
so emphatic as to sound like a political 
harangue. 

In contrast to these readings is the ac- 
tual voice of Roosevelt, a trifle muted, but 
clear, speaking words which some of us 
remember, along with a brief extract from 
one of Churchill’s wartime Fang also 
a transcript of the original. ven the in- 
trusion oF audience-noises and bursts of 
applause help to give us a sense of living 
history which the other recordings cannot 
quite match. On the whole, however, all 
of the records are well done, and should 
be useful both in American literature and 
in American history classes. The material 
is presented simply enough to be under- 
stood by students in junior high school, 
and is of enough interest to hold the atten- 
tion of older students too. 


WANTED: INFORMATION ON TEACHER LOAD 


The NCTE office is interested in obtaining information about high schools 
(junior or senior) in which the English teachers’ load conforms approximately 
to the NCTE recommendation: four classes per teacher with no more than 
twenty-five students in a class. Conversely, specific, detailed information is 
wanted about schools that far exceed this recommendation. on school falls 


under either of these classifications, please send definite, veri 


able information 


about it to the NCTE office, 704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 
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Professional Books and Pamphlets 


TEACHER’S GUIDE FOR REMEDIAL 
READING. By William Kottmeyer. St. 
Louis: Webster Publishing Company. 1959. 
viii + 264 pp. $4.00 list; $3.00 school price. 


This revision of William Kottmeyer’s 
Handbook for Remedial Reading (1947) 
essentially brings the earlier book up to 
date. The primary focus of the book con- 
tinues to be upon the upper primary-in- 
termediate child who has not responded 
well to instruction in basic skill aspects of 
reading. The primary line of attack pro- 
posed for such a problem is that of building 
word-attack skills, especially phonic skills. 

Three key words in the author’s preface 
clearly indicate certain chief characteristics 
of his approach—“brevity,” “practical,” and 
“convictions.” The attempt to cover the 
major topics of diagnosis, remedial methods 
and materials, specific aspects of compre- 
hension, and clinic organization in so short 
a space indeed forces extreme conciseness. 
The “practical” orientation of the book 
produces a host of specific suggestions for 
treatment, and cites, with abundant illus- 
trations, the most commonly used mate- 
rials and devices for remedial reading. 
Since this guide developed largely out of 
the experience of the author and his col- 
leagues in meeting reading problems in the 
school system with which they are as- 
sociated, the author’s convictions are re- 
vealed in frequent positive assertions 
offered because “they work” rather than 
because evidence from research is available 
or is cited to support the assertions. 


These characteristics suggest the strengths 
and weaknesses of this guide to the han- 
dling of a difficult and important school 
learning problem. The conciseness and 
practical orientation of the bock will have 
undoubted appeal to many teachers who 
are looking for teaching tips and materials 
to reinforce basic reading skills through in- 
tensive practice. However, this book is of 
very limited value to the teacher who 
seeks to understand the why of pupil be- 
havior and the proper adjustment of meth- 
ods and materials to individual cases; to 
the experienced supervisor who is concerned 
with clarifying key issues in the diagnosis 
and treatment of a wide range of re- 
medial reading problems with her staff; and 
to the administrator who needs to know 
the advantages and disadvantages of various 
pro for the organization and adminis- 
tration of remedial work. © 

If this reviewer may be permitted to 
offer a “conviction” of his own, it is this: 
The critical problem in the pre-service 
and in-service education of remedial read- 
ing teachers is to help them become more 
than mere artisans in handling the mate- 
rials of diagnosis and remediation in read- 
ing. The extent to which this book 
accomplishes more than this is highly ques- 
tionable, and its usefulness as more than a 
serviceable supplementary teaching aid for 
the remedial reading teacher is thereby 
sharply circumscribed. 

—Tueopore L. Harris 
University of Wisconsin 


— From the Review Shelf — 


The paperback tide (and may it not 
ebb!) apparently is rolling onto the beach 
of professional books. James E. Warren, 
Jr.’s The Teacher of English: His Materials 
and Opportunities, originally published in 
1956, is out in a new, attractive paperback 
edition. (Alan Swallow, Denver, $1.35). 
This little book—actually a series of essays 
on aspects of teaching English-makes good 
reading. Now teaching at the Lovett 
School, an Episcopal college-~preparatory 


school in Atlanta, Mr. Warren was a 
teacher of English and department head 
for a number of years, and his rience 
shows in what he says. The mellowness 
of the book is in pleasing contrast to the 
acerbity in so much writing about teach- 
ing. Though not appropriate as a textbook 
for courses in the teaching of English—the 
book isn’t intended as a comprehensive 
treatment—it is useful as a supplementary 
reference, and veterans will enjoy compar- 
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ing their views with Mr. Warren’s. 
Teachers-of-English-to-be might profit es- 
were from the chapter, “The English 

eacher and His Students,” a good dis- 
cussion of today’s high school youth. 
They’re more mature now than in the 
good old days, says the author! One of my 
favorite chapters is “The English Teacher 
and the Imagination.” A sample from it: 
“The walls of the classroom will also cease 
to be mere surfaces and will acquire depth 
if they occasionally become the walls of a 
library or of a motion picture theater or of 
a salon where friends gather to talk of 
language and books and life. . . .” The 
chapter on “The English Teacher as Hu- 
morist” comes off pretty well, too: 
“Teachers need a philosophy of laugh and 


ature is more effectively handled than the 
teaching of language. 

Publishing continues to flourish among 
the affiliates of the NCTE. A unique pub- 
lication is the lowa English Yearbook, pub- 
lished by the Iowa Council of Teachers of 
English. The newest one has seven articles 
on the “hottest” topic of the pen age 
for the superior student. The article I 
think best is G. Robert Carlsen’s “Litera- 
ture and the Gifted Child: Fact and Fancy.” 
Mr. Carlsen, head of the English —— 
ment at the University of lowa High 
School, points out that gifted students have 
the same basic interests in reading as others, 
but that within these categories of interest, 
the able student should read more ma- 
ture books. Single copies of the yearbook 
are available at $1.00 from 34 OAT Build- 


let laugh.” In general, the teaching of liter- ing, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
—DLB 


The NCTE Committee on Paperback Books Recommends 


Bantam Books, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York. 


Haines, W. Slim (50¢); Lake, S. Wyatt Earp (50¢); Twain, M. Pudd’nbead Wilson 
(35¢); Weisinger, M. 1001 Valuable Things You Can Get Free (35¢). 


Dell Books, 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
Castillo, Michel D. Child of Our Time (35¢); Dreiser, T. The Titan (75¢); Drew, E. 
Poetry: A Modern Guide to Its Understanding and Enjoyment (50¢); Fuller, E. (ed) 
Bulifinch’s Mythology (Abr.) (75¢); Sandburg, C. Abraham Lincoln (3 volumes) ($2.95); 
Sha W. As You Like It (35¢); Sh are, W. Othello (35¢); Wilbur, R. 
(ed) Keats (35¢); Wilbur, D. (ed) Longfellow (35¢). 


Liberal Arts Press, Inc., 153 West 72nd Street, New York 23, New York. 
Van Nostrand and Watts (eds) The Conscious Voice ($1.75). 


New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
Bronte, E. Wuthering Heights (50¢); Conrad, J. Heart of Darkness and The Secret 
Sharer (50¢); Faulkner, W. The Unvanquished (50¢); Hardy, T. The Return of the 
Native (50¢); Hawthorne, N. The Scarlet Letter (50¢); Orwell, G. Animal Farm (50¢); 
Pater, W. The Renaissance (50¢); Pasternak, Boris. Safe Conduct (50¢); Slonin, M. An 
Outline of Russian Literature (50¢); Stevenson, R. L. Kidnapped (50¢); Twain, M. 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (50¢); Twain, M. Adventures of Tom Sawyer (50¢); 
Wallace, L. Ben Hur (50¢); Warner, R. The Young Caesar (50¢). 


Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 

Butler, S. The Way of All Flesh (50¢); Day, C. Life with Father (25¢); Davies, V. 
Miracle of 34th Street; Golden, H. Only im America (50¢); Marlowe, C. Tragedy 
of Dr. Faustus (35¢); Millay, E. Collected Sommets (50¢); Millay, E. Collected Lyrics 
(50¢); Montagu, D. The Cultured Man (35¢); Ruesch, Hans. Top of the World (35¢); 
Sophocles. Oedipus, The King (35¢); Ullman, J. Third Man on the Mountain (35¢); 
Verne, J. A Journey to the Center of the Earth (35¢); Wallace, L. Ben Hur (504); 
Webster, J. The Tragedy of the Duchess of Malfi (35¢). 
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Now Available 
for Teaching English 


THE 


UILL 


A Series of 6 FILMS 
Featuring a Master Teacher 


Designed to promote writing style that is simple, honest and 
unpretentious; sentences that are powerful, clear and exact; and paragraphs that are convinc- 
ing, sincere and well organized. Each film: 16mm, sound, b & w, 30 minutes. Price: $125. 
Preview prints available. 


Films in the Series 
Style in Writing 
Writing Forceful Sentences Part 1 
Writing Forceful Sentences Part 2 
From Sentences to Paragraphs 
The Exact Small Things 
Nouns and Verbs Versus Adjectives and Adverbs 


Distributed by NET Film Service, Indiana University 


NET Film Service, Indiana University 
Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington, Indiana 


Please send additional purchase and preview information about 
THE QUILL to: 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION | Name 


Organization 


Street No 
City 
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LR | NOW OFFERS TWO 


READING LABORATORIES 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL USE... 


College Prep Edition (IVa)... Secondary Edition (Illa) . . . 
For Grades 9 through 13 For Grades 7 through 12 


Each Reading Laboratory Serves up to 40 Students Each Class Period 


a carefully developed reading program 
that challenges each pupil to reach his 


own best reading level j 


ENTIRELY STUDENT OPERATED and CORRECTED 

. . . Instructor Serves as Teacher-Counselor. The materials are designed 
to be self-administering, and self-evaluating. The teacher has only to 
direct and counsel the student. This “student-controlled” program has 
given many pupils their first experience in successful reading—capturing 
interest and winning rapid acceptance. 

Reading selections contained in the laboratories are multilevel, fictional 
and non-fictional material that meet individualized reading instruction 
needs . . . challenging students to greater gains in every reading skill: 
in comprehension, in vocabulary, in s and concentration. In one test 
situation involving two groups of 7th grade students, the group using 
these multilevel materials showed a 112% greater gain in reading im- 
provement than the matched group using one-level materi of — 
instruction. 

Secondary Edition (Illa), For Grades 7 through 12. 

Contains 150 reading selections and 150 rate and skill builders rangin: 


from reading grade levels 3 through 12 in difficulty. The Student Reco 
Book (one needed for each student) contains exercises and progress 


College Prep Edition (IVa), For Grades 9 through 1 2. 

Contains 140 Power Builder reading selections and 140 Rate Building 
selections ranging from reading grade levels 8 through 12 in difficulty, 
plus Listening-Notetaking Builders. A separate Student Record Book is 
essential for each student. 


For further information 
and a descriptive brochure, 
write Department NB 


science RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


| 
$46.50 
| 
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Nothing new (in English) under the sun? Nonsense! 


Prentice-Hall announces a brand-new 
Senior High Program in Literature— 


THE LIFE IN LITERATURE SERIES: 
Grade 9—THEY FOUND ADVENTURE — Carver, Sliker, 


Ball, Grose 


Grade 1|O—YOUTH AND THE FUTURE — Carver, Sliker, 


Herbert 


Grade ||—AMERICA TODAY —.Carver, Sliker, Ball 
Grade 12—LITERATURE OF THE WORLD AROUND US — 


Carver, Sliker 


A complete four-year program for your ave 
need lively, new material connected with 


9 classes who constantly 
coming from the world 


they live in—both in and out of school. Write today for brochures 
decribing this coordinated program which four out of five classes can 


use and enjoy! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 


World Peace Through Friendly Letters 


Foreign Pen-Pal Program 
For All Your Students 


life. 

© Helps social study and other school 
de ents. 

© Cements the ties of The Brotherhood 
of Man. 

© Improves hopes for “peace on earth; 
good will to men.” 

© Opens the gate to new cultural experi- 
ences. 

© Makes your class the high light of stu- 
dents’ school careers. 


(Your students are crying for this 


opportunity. Ask them.) 

Our names of FOREIGN PEN-PALS are 
accurate and up-to-date; 12-16; all read 
and write English; nonprofit service; pay what 
your students can afford; operated by retired 
teacher. 

Write for details and sted plan for your 

FOREIGN PEN-PAL PROGRAM. 


(A service for teachers only; 
please let us help you.) 


DYER'S PEN-PAL SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION 


R.F.D. 3, Seguin, Texas 


A Popular Title from Oxford's 


Teen-Age Boshshelf. . . 
HIT and RUN 


Duane Decker. Within the frame- 
work of a thrilling and authentic 
baseball story, this book probes 
the problems faced by an under- 
sized player with an oversized 

_ ¢hip on his shoulder, and by the 

| first Negro player on a major 
league baseball team. This story, 
with all the spectacular home runs 
and tense moments of a good 
baseball yarn, presents an au- 
thentic picture of what goes on 
behind the scenes in the major 
leagues. 


Net Class Price: $1.84 


Write for folder describing 
other titles in this series... 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
71 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Single Copy 
$.55 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


ICt] 
On 
Wherton', Went Vicon in Recon 
Frea, Foust @ American 
Ses Ovlkner's 4 Qvinote ino 
704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET — CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
{ 
| 
IOWA ENGLISH YEARBOOK 
| 704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET — 


An idea can be a troublesome thing. 
During the years that preceded the 
publication of the Seventh Edition 
of the ENGLISH IN ACTION program 
we were much troubled by ideas. 


We took to mulling and to mutter- 
ing: “What’s the best current prac- 
tice? How can we do better what's 
been done before? What new mate- 
rials are available?” We pondered, 
we tried, and... 


. we solved our problems. Com- 
bining the best of the old (gleaned 
from six tremendously successful pre- 
vious editions) with the most val- 
uable of the new, we created the .. . 


th 


ENGLISH IN ACTION program—Jumior 
English in Action (grades 7-9) by 
Tressler, Christ, Shelmadine, and 
Paige—English in Action (grades 9- 
12) by Tressler, Christ, Terino, and 
Starkey. 


FOR PUPILS the Seventh Edition 
presents courses in effective writing, 
speaking, thinking, reading, and lis- 
tening. Texts and practice books en- 
sure learning and promote interest. 


TO TEACHERS the Seventh Edi- 
tion offers teacher’s editions (text, 
manual, complete answer book), 
teacher’s editions of practice books, a 
manual and answer book, and sup- 
plementary tests. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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